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Chick is Mother 
to the Hen 


GRANT MOYER, Montgomery Co,, N. Y. 


OR winter layers I try to have pul- 
lets hatehed in April or May. 
When hatched earlier than April 


most of them molt in the fali and 
do not lay all winter, When hatched in 
June they have to be foreed to molt to 
make winter layers, and in the-end turn 
out to be mere eull stock. With ordinary 
practical feeding our strain will lay well 
at six months; if foreed they will lay 
much younger. When the chickens are 
about half grown they are put in colony 
houses and moved in the fields from day to 
day to fresh ground. They are then fed, 
only twice a day and a grain mixture 
consisting of whole corn, oats, barley and 
wheat kept in hoppers before them at all 
times. -This is continued until about 
November 1. When the colony houses 
and flocks are drawn up to the main 
poultry-house a mash feed is given in 
place of dry meal. This mash is com- 
posed of 200 pounds each of best winte: 
wheat bran, pure white wheat middlings, 
100 pounds each corn meal, ground oats 
and beef serap. We feed all the fowls 
will eat of this mixture sealded with boil- 
ing water and mixed to a dry erumbly 
mash. Whole grains are given at night. 
As soon as the fall weather does not per- 
mit of their having free range we con- 
fine the birds to winter quarters and feed 
three times a day, giving them mash at 
noon, cracked corn in the evening seat- 
tered in the litter, which is 5 or 6 inehes 
deep. At night after the birds have gone 
to roost we scatter their morning feed 
in the litter. We do not give cracked 
pee weer evening, but change around as 
much as rossible, except the mash, which 
Etiways given st neon, One-fouth of FIRST PRIZE PARTRIDGE COCHIN HEN 
the bulk of this mash is " eomposed of al- 
falfa leaves sealded in boiling water he- @ When bred with the object of egg laying they compare favorably with the better 
_ ~ B apcae “ Paar i of Colihage, ent quality of the American class, such as the Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes, but are 
slightly warmed gpa AP gg oye probably not as good layers as the members of the Mediterranean classes. As table 
stantly before them. This method of rear- fowls they rank next in size to the Light Brahma, but have not become as popular. 
ee ee De poanee seme eels. Like the Brahmas they lay brown shelled eggs, which command the highest prices 


factory fn raising chicks for general 2 ‘ . : , ‘ eke 
laying purposes. in some markets. This typical specimen shown above was a first prize winner 


at foremost shows. The Partridge Cochins have many friends in the east. 
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Exclusive Advantage No. 6 
is another point in favor of the 
Tubular. No Exposed Gears— 
every moving part 
is enclosed except 
the handle. No 
danger to fingers 
—no chance of 
clothing to catch— 
no accidents to 
mischievous chil- 
dren. Absolute 
safety and freedom 
from dust and dirt 
is another evidence of what our 
28 years building experience means 
to you. 

The Tubular is a particular 
favorite with the women, simply 
because it has so many features 
that save work, and make it 


easier to run and to clean. 


Write a postal and let us send you, prepaid, our 
Catalog No. 100; it will interest you in many ways. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Il. 


ENSILAGE 
Use GALE-BALOWIN GUTTER 


for fast work with 
little power 
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4 AND DRY 
met FODDER 


S¥ 


The Up-to- Date Cutters 


with elevators to serve the highest silo, safety 
fly-wheel, safety treadle lever; cut 4 different 
lengths. Cut fastest, feed easiest; strongest 
and most durable. 


With or Without Traveling Feed Table 


Just the machines for people with light power en- 
Zines. Write for book and investigate. We Will Save You Money 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


ROX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


—trongest built, simplest to put up and 
easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an adjustable 
take-up hoop that automatically holds its 
m position; continuous open-door front en- 
abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating It; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
manentladder, Material is best selected 
@inch tank pine. Every International 
LUT Is guaranteed, Catalog free. Write per- 


Hite! | sonallyto CHARLES N. CROSBY 
= General Manager & 































Box 12 
Linesville, Pa. 





Would you learn WHY Harder Silos 
have stood the test of time, while 
others have come and gone? fend for 
our new Silo Book. It gives facts and fig- 
ures about silos, It tells why Harder Silos are 
used exclusively by “Uncle Sam” and the majority 
of the State Governments, It tells why 
carefal Individual dairymen everywhere prefer 
eet condinuous-opening silo bullders in he U. 8, 
nuvus-opening silo builders in the U. 8, 
Write . HARDER MFG, COMPANY, 
x 13 Co. New Y: 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 











What Commission Men Actually Return 














Percentage of Quoted Prices Received by Shipper---A Con- 
crete Example---Some Helpful Hints---By Joun BEATY 





HE quotations of the fruit 
and vegetable market I have 
read again and again, but 
never felt sure just how 
much of the quotation 
would represent the net 
price to the grower 3y studying the 
market side of the question at Chi- 
| cago, where the business is done, I 
| have learned that, as an average, the 
| shipper has from 50 to 75% of the 
quoted market returned to him by 
the commission man 
I was told when I went to South 
Water strect, the place where all of 
the fruit and vegetable merchants 
are located, that I would have to be 
careful or I would get the wrong im- 
pression of prices and conditions, for 
commission men are noted for their 
skill as prevaricators Accordingly, I 
was careful in selecting a man from 
whom to obtain information that I 
could consider reliable 
I gathered some things from sev- 
eral of the men, but I relied mostly 
upon what a man who has been in 
the business for 40 years told me. He 
has customers that have continued to 
send him their- produce year after 
year, and he further substantiated his 
statements to me by repeatedly show- 
ing me examples in his record books 
and letter files The following ac- 
count lay on his desk, and he hand- 
ed me a copy of it. It shows very 
well just the exact results from a car- 
load of vegetables: 
STATEMENT TO ADAM KOUNEKER, NEW 





ORLEANS, LA 
Shipped 7-14-08 lo 2 
Car No 565767 mo 
90 bbl» corn 8 sold for $3.50 making $ 28.00 
74 3.00 222.00 
2 2.75 5.50 
6 2.50 15.00 
72 bmps eggplant 54 1.2 67.50 
18 1,00 18.00 
22 hmps okra # 1.B 10.00 
3 1.10 3.30 
ll 1,00 11.00 
*145 hmps peppers 78 1.3 97.50 
24 1.00 24.00 
33 -75 24.75 
3hmps hot peppers 1 1.25 1.25 
2 1.00 2.00 
Gross receipts, $529.80 
Freight, 122.64 
Drayage, 11.73 
Commission, 52.98 
Total deduction, 187.3% 
Net returns, $342.45 
Check sent 7-16-08 
*10 hampers lost in repacking. 


The market quotation on sweet corn 
at the time was $3 and $3.50. The 
commission man sold the corn for an 
average above the low market, but 
below the high market. The grower 
received a price for his corn net that 


was 55% of the quoted market. 
The papers sald that the price of 


eggplants was 75 cents to $1, and we 
see that the sales averaged above 
the high market, and 77% of the mar- 
ket price quoted was the net to the 
grower. 

Okra was quoted at $1, and the con- 
signment sold above this, returning 
71.7% of the market in net receipts to 
the grower. 

Peppers were quoted at $1, and the 
145 hampers sold above this, making 
a net return of 65% of the market 
quotation. The hut peppers returned 
70% of the market quotation. 

AVERAGE RETURNS OF ENTIRE CAR 

If we take the average of all of 
these vegetables we find that the whole 
car averaged a net return of 67.7% 
of the highest quoted market price. 
This is a good example of an average 
car of mixed vegetables, so far as 1 
can learn, There are, of course, cars 
that turn out better than this one did, 
and then, too, there are those that 
have bad luck befall them and return 
but little. A case in pcint is that of 


a car of berries consigned to the same 
firm. It came in late in the week 
and found a dull market. The weath- 
er was bad and the fruit a _ little 
overripe. As a result, there were sev- 
eral truckloads to be run into the 
cooler on Saturday night. 

“When I figured up that bill,” the 
head of the firm told me, “I saw 
that unless I waived the commission 
there would be mighty little to send 
back to my customer. So I took my 
pen and wrote ‘commission waived’ 
across the statement. Of course, I 
received a lot of thanks from the 
man, but [ told him that that is the 
way I advertise. I couldn’t afford to 
do that with all of my customers, but 
I sell $30,000 worth of goods for him 
every year, and he pays me 10% 
straight commission With a man 
that wants cheap commission I sell 
his produce at 7%, but when some- 
thing similar to this case comes up 
I have to let him stand it.” 

From all I can learn, it is much bet- 





ter to find a good, reliable commis- 
sion merchant, and then consign him 
all your produce, If you pay him the 
standard commission, 19%, you will 
probably have very few cooler 
charges and other extras to pay 
There are losses that occur now and 
then that it is impossible for the 
commission man to stand, of course, 
but those must be expected. 

Of Hi-‘orical Interest is the work 
of the federal census bureau in pub- 
lishing rare data relating to the heads 
of families at the first census taken 
in 1790. Some time ago, returns were 


published for the states of New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont and Maryland, and 
noted in these columns then. This 
work has been, continued under the 
director of the census, who now ad- 
vises us that returns for Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
have been compiled and are now in 


press. Each state record will be pub- 
lished separately in a volume con- 
sisting of 100 to 300 pages, handsome- 
ly printed, fully indexed. In ac- 
cordance with the law, these 
pamphlets are offered for sale by S. 





N. D. North, director of the census, 
at the uniform price of $1 for each 
part. Orders may be sent to Mr 
North at Washington, D C. 

The Supply of Orchard Grass—Af- 
ter New Zealand the United States is 
the largest grower of orchard grass 
in supplying the world’s seed mar- 
kets. Ordinarily, New Zealand sup- 
plies 1500 tons of seed yearly, much 


of this being exported to Europe. But 
this year the quantity there grown 
was the smallest for a long time, ow- 


ing to an exceedingly dry season. 
Furthermore, the demand on the -part 
of the farmers in New Zealand and 
Australia has been unparalleled. 
Stocks in the United States, treat 
Britain and the continent at the end 
of the spring were practically ex- 
hausted. Gordon, Woodroffe & Co, 
London seed dealers, say the crops in 
Europe and the United States will 
have to supply the whole of the 


world’s requirements ‘for some months 
to come, and they anticipate a sharp 
advance in the price of orchard grass 
seed. 


The Most Valuable Varieties of 
eowpeas are the Whippoorwill, the 
Unknown, or Wonderful, the New Era 
and the Tron for field purposes, ‘and 
the Blackeye for table*use. 





Give Careful Attention to Fall Plowing 


REQUIRES GREAT 
“KEEP 


GOOD PLOWING 
DEPTIL VARIES 
RUSHING, 


CARE—~ 
PLOWS SHARP 


R. B. SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 








1 was in conversation with a neigh. 
bor just a few days ago and he asked 
me the question: “What is good plow- 
ing, and is it profitable to plow land 
in the fall for next year?” I replied: 
Good plowing consists in turning and 
setting the soil into nice, neat, even, 
clean, round, straight furrows so that 
the under soil will be brought up ag 
much as possible and exposed to the 
sun and atmosphere. What do I mean 
by clean furrows? Having the weeds, 


stubble and grass all turned under 
and cutting a clean landside. Even? 


Having the furrows all of the same 
hight. Round? So that the furrows 
will show. a little crease between 
them, and, unless you plow straight, 


your furrows will not be even. 
Some may think that a certain 
depth and width are necessary in good 
plowing. It is. Regulate the width 
by depth, but there are so many dif- 
ferent shaped mold boards which 
throw the soil in different positions, 
that some would need to cut wide 
furrows and others narrow. Not only 


this, but some soils need shallow plow- 
ing in order to produce the best re- 
sults, while others need deep plowing, 


I plow a certain depth and width 
and get good results, but this might 
not apply to all farms. You might 
try the same width and depth with 
poor results. 


I have found that even on the same 
farm there are different 
fields that will give better results with 
different depth of plowing, and, there- 
fore, it becomes necessary to make it 
a study and know what is needed. If 
you plow shallow do not set the plow 
so that it will cut wide when 
plowing deep, then it will not turn the 
soil so flat. 

I think about the first thing a man 
should-know when he begins farming 


sometimes 


so as 


is how to do good plowing Fields 
properly plowed work up easily. 
Weeds are more readily kept down ‘ 
and comsequently a better yield is se- 
cured. I find this to be especially 
true with fall plowing. When the 


land is plowed in autumn it is in much 
better shape to be seeded early in the 


spring. This is usually much more 
profitable than late seeding Some 
will say: “I do not do the good plow- 
ing your are spetking about and I 
raise good crops any way.” That may 
be true, but I do not thesitate to say 


that you would have had better crops 
with good plowing. 

I think one special reason for poor 
plowing with some farmers is a dull 
plow. I have seen men let their plows 
become so dull that were it net for the 


weight of the man on the sulky, the 
the ground. 


share would slip out of 
This is very hard on the horses. Then 
where the ground is hard, thé plow 


comes up out of the ground and leaves 
the-_plowing uneven. I have seen men 
use dull plows and not know it. To 
look at the plows they would not ap- 
pear so dull, but when they were set om 
a board you could see the bottom had 
the appearance of a sleigh runnef. 

Another fault lies im trying to do 


too much plowing. I have seen men 
actually trying to cut from 18 to 
20 inches of dirt at one furrow. This 
leaves the ground too flat and some 
of it unturned. This kind of plowing 

when done 


is, of course, not profitable 
either in fall or spring. 1! 
see n vlow that would 
rs and do it right. 1t will 
sometimes happen that the furrow 
wheel will run on top. In such - 
the careless plowman will pull fh 
teanr over into place and g0 on, = 
leaving a tittle space unplowed, cs 
a hole in the plowing, which wing 
it look very bad. All such plo 

is unprofitable. 


have nevef 
handle this 
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HOG BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 


J. i KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, O 


{This article won a prize in the swine con- 
test, conducted recently by this journal.=— 


Icditor. | 


URELY 


cess in 


the factors leading to suc- 


swine husbandry include 


good animals, good feed and good 


care. If we fail to provide any 





one of these in however perfect 


form the others may appear, a full measure 
of success is impcssible. In meat animals 
conformation, constitution and character are 


the essentials and found in most perfect 


form in 


are 


pure-bred or ‘high-grade animals. 
Such have the power to convert a larger part 
of the feed the 


scrub, which con- 


consumed into carcass than 


feed 
as 


much of the 
the 


allows 


sumed to pass out of system waste 


matter. 
As to all 
strong and weak paints and our 


have their 
30 years’ ex- 


breeds, I} may say 
perience in handling 100 to 200 hogs annually 
convinces me that a better feeding animal is 
frequently secured by cross-breeding. 
the of 


The character of the 


more 
This is 
pure-bred parent stock. 


understood to mean progeny 


progeny of pure-bred parents can be foretold 


with a marked degree of certainty, but of 
cross-bred parents not at all. The black 
breeds usually give the highest grade meats 
with the least offal, but many of them have 


been bred for heavy points and consequently 


have lost fecundity. I find relief in this line 


by using Chester White, Duroc-Jersey or 
Large Yorkshire sows, which | find prolific 
breeders and excellent mothers. These are 


bred to a thoroughbred Poland-China boar. A 
Poland-China boar and Berkshire sow brings 
a very superior feeder. In cross-breeding it 
is usually advisable that the should be 
of the larger breed as this gives freedom of 


SOW 


For Week Ending August 8, 1908 


The 
have good length, wide between 
upper and lower body line, fair width, strong 


parturition and a great suckling ability. 


dam should 


bone, set with straight joints and not less 
than 12 well developed teats 
BREEDING MANAGEMENT 
A soweto be profitable should be able to 


produce two good litters annually and bring 
to weaning, in good condition, an average of 
eight pigs to the litter. Where a small herd 
is kept and warm quarters provided I find 
the March litters the profitable, 
as they are large enough to get more out of 


early most 
the summer clover pasture, which is the best 
and pig The may 
bred to fall farrow in August or September 
and the litter get a good start before winter 


sets in. 


cheapest feed. sOWS be 


To carry very small pigs over winter 
is seldom profitable. Where several hundred 
pigs are to be handied, the farrowing should 
deferred till the latter part of April or 
first of May, unless the most perfect housing 
and artificial warmth is provided. 
of lack 
pigs, the fatality is considerable. | 


be 


Even then, 
the little 
breed at 


on account of exercise for 


one time as hear as I can, then a distribution 


of the litters may be made, and even up the 
small litters with the surplus of the large 
ones. 

The parent stock should be in fair flesh 


and good health at time of mating to insure 


strong, healthy litters. The dam should have 
exercise during the period of gestation. This 
is very important and she should be in good 
fiesh at farrowing, as she will endure the 
drain. on her system better during the suckling 
period and carry the litter to weaning in bet- 
ter shape. Her winter feed had best be of a 
laxative Mill 
clover 


tissue-forming, 
field 
with an occasional dash of corn are excellent. 
Bear in mind if the litter is not dwarfed, the 


nature. feeds, 


. 
roots, peas, soy beans, leaves 


Number 6' 


well fed 
secure 


the 
results. 


must he 


gestation to 


sow during 


best 


period of 


THE FARROWING PERIOD 

The sow should be placed in her farrowing 
quarters a few this event, 
so she will become acquainted with her sur- 
roundings. She should fed sparingly on 
slops at this time to cool out 
and regulate the system, and after farrowing 
shoufad be given only tepid water or a very 
thin gruel for the first 24 hours. 


days previous to 
be 


scalded bran 


Overfeeding 
at this critical period is fatal to the litter by 
the system of the sow. 
gradually till full feed 
If the sow is very restless 


seriously deranging 
Add to the 
in ten or 12 days. 


feed on 
at time of farrowing, remove the pigs care- 
fully as they appear, and return 
farrowing ceases. In most cases it 
the entirely alone, and in case 
of extreme cold weather provide suflicient bed- 
ding so she may burrow in it and her bodily 
heat prevent chilling of the litter. 


as soon as 
is better 


to leave sow 


WHEN PIGS GROW HUNGRY 


The pigs will show a disposition to eat at 


three weeks old, and should be encouraged 
to do so by providing a creep where shelled 
milk had. By the 
time they are eight weeks old, they should be 
on full feed weaning take place without 
check to thrift or growth. Never give the 
dam during the suckling period sour or stale 
feed. This will derange the systems of the 
litter, causing disentery and stunted growth. 


1 aim to 


corn and sweet are to be 


and 


keep our young hogs in a 
stantly thriving condition, so that when they 
have the desired they are fat enough 
to market. This is when they 
where from 200 to 300 pounds. 

tle profit in 


cone 


weight 
weigh any- 
There is lit- 
feeding above 300 pounds, and 
the profit grows less when feed alone is cor- 
sidered above 250 pounds. In feeding lar,e 








THESE OHIO HOGS WILL CONVERT A 30-CENT BUSHEL OF CORN INTO A HALF DOLLAR 


ne 





The successful breeder and feeder, whose swine are here pictured, rather advocates cross breeding instead of sticking to one 


particular breed of hogs. 
The animals he 
American Agriculturist Mr 


such animals as are here pictured. 


He very properly emphasizes the necessity of care and a 
re. pictured are a portion of a bunch of 546 


Keller describes 


the methods 


he follows 


hogs, fed by Mr J. F. Keller on his farm in Licking county, 
in handling swine and bringing to 


study of feed rations#in order to insure success. 


O. On this page of 
practical perfection 
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lots, I can reach 200 pounds at seven months, 
250 at eight to nine months, 300 at nine to 


11 months. In handling small lots, we can 
do better than this. 
SUMMER CARE AND FEEDS A 
For summer feed our clovers, red alsike 


and alfalfa are our cheapest and best, but in 
no case do we depend on these alone, as the 
hog’s stomach is too small to digest enough 
of this bulky food to maintain a rapid and 
satisfactory growth. My supplementary feed 
consists of equal parts o’% corn and mill feeds. 
As I grow a large acreage of potatoes, I find 
the culls useful as pig feed. Two bushels of 
potatoes show a feeding value, when cooked, 
equal to one bushel of We provide 
dark, cool retreats, away from sun and flies, 
during the heated season in summer, and as I 
have no running’ streams, 
troughs with water tor wallows. 
market my spring. litters in February and 
fall litters in July or August. The best aver- 
age prices prevail in these months. We think 


corn. 


provide’ large 


usually 


we can make a fair profit on thrifty, well- 
bred hogs, feeding 5-cent corn to 65-cent 
hogs, or -cent corn to 6-cent hogs. Mill 


feeds at $20 per ton to 5-cent hogs, etc. 


OHIO METHODS IN WHEAT CULTURE 
GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0 


I became interested in the growing of wheat 
28 years ago. Fultz, Valley and Mealy varie- 
ties are best adapted to my section, the soil 
here being of a rather stiff clay. I first plant 
clover corn, either wheat or oats, then wheat 
again and clover seeded to wheat. J cut one 
crop for hay and the second crop after being 
manured and plowed in the spring for corn. 
TI usually disk in our oats, or merely drill the 
corn ground to wheat, then early for 
wheat and use a 200-pound fertilizer. 
pare the land early, drag and disk the soil. 
I drag again and 14-foot smoother 
ahead of the drill before seeding. 

We get best crops when we 
September 20 to 25. In some 
raised as high as 30 bushels seeding 
October 1. {J have used an 8-inch hoe drill, 
for which [ paid $80 20 years ago. It 
excellent work, besides has a fertilizer 
grass seed attachment. I put 
a day of ten hours, usually planting 
15 to 25 acres. I sometimes the 
but occasionally put seed on the market. I 
used 30 bushels last year. J bought only six 
bushels, for which I paid $1.25 per bushel. 

We use all our barnyard manure on the 
corn ground, and fertilizer on the wheat. 
I do not use a manure spreader, although I 
eonsider them all right. I use considerable 
steamed bone that has about 2% nitrogen 
aud 28 to 30% phosphorous. I use 200 pounds 
an acre in the drill when seeding. I usually 
harvest my crop before July 4, but the past 
season I finished July 23. I use a self-binder, 
and we can handle ten acres in a day. When 
I plow and prepare the ground it costs me 
’ 63 cents a bushel to produce wheat, but when 
# put it on corn ground, the cost of produc- 
tion is about 33 cents. I consider 25 bushels 
an acre a fair yield. I feed Jersey cows, 
calves and Poland-China hogs, and in this 
way use up some of my grain. I use 30 
bushels for seed and it requires about 40 
bushels to bread the family. 

I cut corn in 12-row widths, husk early 
and use all other for bedding and making 
into manure. We grade 4SXll our seed for 
drilling and barn all our wheat as soon as 
dry enough to mow. We thresh as soon as 


plow 
I pre- 


run a 


from 
have 


plant 
cases I 


after 


does 
and 
in eight acres 
from 


buy seed, 


possible, shipping grain at once to market. 





FIELD CROPS ~ 


I am testing the Gypsum variety and have 


a fine crop. I have used the Poole, but it 
shatters badly. I once ordered two bushels 


of Valley, and waited three weeks for it to 
come, but in the meantime kept on harrowing 
the ground until October 7, when I drilled 
it in and got 32 bushels per acre. The binder 
was not able to take care of a full swath of 
straw, owing to its being so long and large. 
NEW WRINKLES OF CROP CULTIVATION 
W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 
The United States department of agricul- 
ture has taken up the subject of cultivation 
of the 


work 


has one of its 
the 


experts at 
the 
has expressed a 


crops and 


investigating advantages of 
farm He 
system of cultivation 
show him the harm 
the the crops, as is 
always done when cultivating with old- 
style cultivator teeth, I prepared an exhibit 
for him. I took three rows in two parts of 
the field, six rows in all, and cultivated them 
with the riding cultivator, having on the old- 
style teeth. These been worked 
with the the same as balance of the 
field. One working cut off the roots on two 
sides that the weeder had let grow. This 
was done June 5 When I! laid my corn by 
with the weeder, June 25, these rows plainly 


weeder on the 


desire to learn my with 
the weeder. In order to 
it does to cut roots Oi 


the 


rows have 


weeder, 


showed smaller growth. 

The same day I gave these six rows another 
the which 
1 am glad the department 


with Nid-style teeth, 


roots. 


cultivation 
cut more 


has taken up this subject, as it is the most 
important thing before the farmer today. 
In years to come, when all those root-mur- 
dering cultivator teeth shall have been sent 
to the scrap pile, the f:rmers will wonder 
why they had éuch little sense as ever to 
use them. American Agriculturist can refer 


to the fact that it was the first agricultural 
journal to publish a series of articles on the 
new system of cultivation. 

I. recently received a long letter from a 
1000-acre nursery farm, telling me how they 
along after four years using 
cultivation. I found them in 
1903 with 20 hveing. I told them they 
did not need so many. This seemed incredi- 
ble and they looked at me in amazement. In 
the letter they say they have six weeders and 
cannot afford to be without them, as it saves 
them so and They lay 
great stress on the advantages of using weed- 
ers on strawberries and asparagus, two crops 
that before needed a great deal of hoeing. 
At will mean big profits for the nurserymen 
or cheaper fruit trees for the farmers when 
all the turseries adopt this system. This 
Ietter is encouraging to me and proving again 
that I have been and am on the right track. 
I have two sets of gangs to show the gov- 
ernment investigator. They have the weeder 
teeth on them that takes the piace of the 
old-style teeth for the cultivators now man- 
ufactured, 


were getting 
my system of 


men 


many horses men. 


SOME RECENT EXPERIENCE 


On July 6 and 7 we had good local showers. 
This is what the cowpeas and alfalfa seed 
needed that had been sown in the corn June 
23 to 24, as they had not yet sprouted, owing 
to the dry weather. They lay in the dust 
mulch. Underneath was the damp earth that 
could be squeezed together in a ball, a re- 
markable thing at the end of a long drouth, 
proving the benefit of the fine dirt mulch 
formed with the weeder. 

The alfalfa came up beautifully and is now, 
July 25, growing as well as crimson clover 
would have grown. Others have been suc- 





cessful sowing it at the last working of the 
corn, and-.since I have it growing so well, 
others should try this plan. 


Sow some yet this year. The long, dry 
spell has been broken by abundance of raiy 
each July 22 to 24. This 
thousands of dollars to the farmers in this 
section. All crops were suffering. The six 
rows of corn worked twice with the double 
worker with old-style teeth, still shows the 
effect of the roots being cut. It is 
large as the rest, although it is all tasseling. 
This was plainly seen by Prof Cates of the 
department of agriculture, 
recently in his official capacity of investigating 
for the the 
weeder on the farm. Proeduce is high in the 
Baltimore markets. 
per bushel, cabbage 6 and 7 cents each, roast- 


day of is worth 


not as 


who visited me 


government advantages of the 


Potatoes 80 cents to $1] 


ing ears 15 cents a dozen. These are whole- 
sale Tomatoes 40 to 50 


bushel, bought by the canners. 


prices. cents per 





ANOTHER SIDE OF THE MILK QUESTION 
DB ELLIS M. SANTEE, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 

Dairying for best results is a problem with 
Let us look at the venders and 
the milk The 
department of 


many phases. 
consumers’ end of supply. 
United States 


chart 


agriculture 
the results of 
milk 
comfort to 


has a showing 
tests made with 
ply that should be a 
producer of milk and an eye-opener to the 


the Boston sup- 


every 
venders and consumers. Boston has a bacte- 
rial 500,000 
centimeter; a test showed 98.5% of the entire 


standard of bacteria per cubic 


supply coming within this standard as it left 
the farms. 
reached the city showed only 
the standard; another test from the peddlevrs’ 
wagons showed. only 54.4% meeting the re- 
quirements, while that from the stores showed 
passing the test. Imagine what 
must have the condition of that milk 
after being received in open dishes that had 
sitting out all night to receive the 
germs of tuberculosis, typhoid 
numerous -other infectious diseases with which 
the dust of most city streets is laden. 

Then if it were allowed to stand in the sun 
an hour or two before being cared for by the 
servant or housewife what splendid shape it 
must have been in to sow death and destruc- 
tion among the little ones of that city. Why 
will not the consumers of milk awake to the 
fact that if it is wrong for the dairyman to 
allow the dust of the stable to get into the 
milk it is infinitely worse for them to allow 
the dust of the streets to get into it, as it is so 
much more apt to be laden with the germs 
of disease than that of the stable. Then, too, 
they should know that it is just as necessary 
for them to sterilize their utensils as it is for 
the dairyman to thus treat his; and if it is 
essential for the dairyman to coo] the milk 
for the short time that it is in his keeping it 
is equally necessary that it should be thus 
treated during the long time that it is in the 
hands of the consumer. 

How many consumers will not take a house 
fly from their milk and then use it as though 
the fly had not been in it? And yet how do 
they know that.this same fly had not come 
from a feast on the slops of a typhoid patient? 
If that were the case it is probable that the 
milk from which the fly was taken consti- 
tuted the first foot bath this fly has taken 
since the feast. Many, many more sources of 
contamination in the home might be men- 
tioned that daily pass unnoticed while the 
gunning for the dairyman goes on. 

I do not deprecate the effort to educate 


Another test when the same milk 
87.6% within 


only 28.5% 
been 


been 


fever and 











f 




















the farmer as to his duty, he needs it, but 


while doing it do not lose sight of the fact 


that the vender and consumer need it even 
more than the farmer. I believe that fuliy 
half of our milk ills could be cured by each 
consumer that his milk be bottled 
and sealed on the farm and kept sealed and 
cold time- for It costs slightly 
more this way; but, if necessary, use enough 
make up the difference in ex- 
pense and have it bottled. 


insisting 


until using. 


less milk to 


HOW TO FILL THE SILO ECONOMICALLY 


PROF LYMAN CARRIER, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI 
Methods employed by the different farmers 
in filling being 


exactly alike. 


silos vary greatly, no two 
This is occasioned largely by 
teams and by the kind 
The most common prac- 
man with horses 
ster cutting corn in the field; 
field; 


depending 


scarcity. of help or 
of machinery used. 
tice is to have one three 
on a corn harve 
wagons in the 


two men to load the 


three or 
on the distance from the field to the silo, to 


four men with teams, 


haul the corn to the 
the engine 
and, occasionally, 


cutter; one man to run 


when steam is used for power, 


when gasoline engines are 


used, one man to feed the cutter and one 


man in the silo to spread and tramp the 
silage. Each teamster pitches off his own 
load. This makes a crew of eight or nine 
men, exclusiye of the man who tends the 


engine. 


In cases where there is a shortage of 
teams the following method is generally prac- 
ticed. One man, with three horses, cuts the 
corn, two men load the wagons in the field; 
two men, or boys, with teams, haul the corn 
to the cutter; one man unloads the wagons; 


one man feeds and one man works in the 
As soon as a load arrives at the cutter, 
the teamster changes his team for an empty 
wagon and.goes back to the field after an- 
other load. When a unloaded it 
is run out of the way. by hand. With this 
boys who are not strong enough to 
utilized to 


requires a 


silo. 


wagon is 


method 
corn can be 
This 
two boys and six 


handle the green 


drive the teams. method 


crew of men, exclusive of 
the engine tender. 

When enough horses are available and help 
is scarce, the following arrangement of men 
good One with 
three horses runs the harvester in the field; 
with teams haul the corn to the 
silo; one man feeds and one spreads the corn 
in the silo. 
suspended 


and teams is a one. man 


four men 


Low trucks or wagons with racks 
used, 
so the teamsters can put on their own loads. 
This 


the engineer. 


below the axles should be 


requires a crew of seven men besides 

In figuring out the cost of filling it must be 
borne in mind that the weights are for cured 
silage. The actual weights of green corn put 
in the silos would be from 15 to 25% greater. 
The cost of varies considerably. In 
order to different methods, a 


15 cents an hour is made in 


labor 
compare the 
uniform rate of 
the following notes for men and the same 
Engine hire rated 
at $4.50 a day, which includes the engineer. 


Twine rated at 11% cents a pound, coal at 
$5 


for a team of two horses: 


a ton, and gasoline at 13 cents a gallon. 
No charge is made for tear of 
Machinery or for help. The 
charge for an engine, engineer; silage cutter 
and one man to feed is usually $10 a day of 
ten hours. No deductions are made for de- 
lays, unless the helpers are set at some other 
Work. The average quantity o*% silage cut 
daily by each man is computed by dividing the 
Dumber of tons of silage cut by the total 


wear and 


boarding the 


LOOKING TO WELFARE OF STOCK 


hours worked, and multiplying the result by 
ten. 

The average yield of silage in a series of 
investigations was 9.01 tons an acre. The 
average cost of silage was 64 cents a ton. 
The average amount of silage a man cut daily 
was 4.9 tons. The average cost for putting 
the corn in the silo was $5.98 an acre. Often 
the higher cost of filling is due to unavoid- 
able causes, such as long hauls, lodged and 
tangled corn and accidents to machinery. In 
many cases, however, a poor arrangement of 
the help is responsible for the extra expense. 
The best method is that in which the working 
force is the most evenly balanced; that is, 
where all are working continually. It is not 
necessary that men and teams ‘should be 
rushed to their fullest extent in order to get 
the work done cheaply. 

Some of the most expensive work was con- 
ducted with the greatest hurry. The scheme 
where all are working and no one is hindered 
by the others is the most economical. Too 
many men in the field for the number at the 
cutter, or vice versa, and too large a crew for 
the size of the silage common 
sources of loss. Two or three men and teams 
with loaded wagons waiting their turns to 
unload, a similar condition in the field where 
they are waiting to be loaded, or a delay 
owing to a lack of teams, represents a decided 
loss of vaulable time. The factor that con- 
trols the size of the crew is the capacity of 
the silage cutter. 


cutter are 


A small cutter may be used 
almost as economically as a large one, but 
most farmers wish to get the silo filling done 
as quickly as possible and so prefer the larger 
machines. 


Points for Honey Extractors—The great 


secret in my estimation in the successful pro- 
is to keep the 


duction of extracted honey 


_ cause if we 
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bees together. If we have strong stock and 
they get out early enough, we are bound to 
get whatever is going. I cannot see why 
there should be any difference in qality be- 
keep our bees together there 
will be more bees in a large hive, and they 
will more of the combs. They will 
ripen it just as well, and perhaps better 
than if a stock would swarm; and we know 
when it swarms a great many of the old bees 
leave the hive and leave the extracting supers 
only partially covered with honey. If we 
can keep our stock from swarming, I believe 
the tendency is to keep combs in which 
honey has been stored better covered and we 
will have a better quality. If there is any 
difference it is in favor of the hive which is 
larger, and in which we can keep bees 
together.—[R. F. Holterman, Ontario. 


cover 


Handling Summer Apples—Most of the 
summer apples grown in our. state and 
shipped in barrels with cloth covers are 


clubbed or shaken from the trees, and as a 
result in warm weather they speck and rot 
if they do not go rapidly into consumption. 
For this reason they have to be sold to the 
whereas, i! were hand- 
picked and carefully handled they could be 
sold for reshipment to distant markets, where 


cheapest trade; they 


there is always a good demand for our June 
apples. In addition to hand-picking, it will 
be greatly to the advantage of the grower 
to use uniform size barrels. See that all the 
projecting bent down or 
broken off and in covering slant the nails in 
the top hoop so they will not puncture the 
apples.—[Walter Snyder, Baltimore City 
County, Md. 


nails inside are 





A High Up reputation has been made with 
the low-down wagon. 





AN AYRSHIRE BULL OF RARE MERIT 


Even so splendid a dairv breed of cattle as the Ayrshire is less familiar to farmers 


than either the Holstei 


r the Jersey breed. 


Yet Ayrshires always attra’t favorable at- 


tention at the agricultural fairs and live stock expositions, and win splen?.d honors. one 
pure-bred Ayrshire bull, here pictured, is Rar-heskie King’s O-vn. four yerrs old, and was 


senior and grand champion Ayrshire bu] at 
1907. 


famous herd of Andrew: Mitchell. 


the rational 
He is owned by R. R. Ness of Queber. Mr Ness writes vs 
the Canadian champion for two years: was imnorted from Sotland when a calf from 


Tn the milk 


Ante show held in Chicago in 
that this animal has been 
the 


always shows up 


test the Avrehire cow 


well, and official figures show that the best animals yield all the way from 8000 to 12,000 


pounds of milk a year. 
this side of the line. 


England than in the middle and western sections. 


Ayrshires are more numerous in the “aradian provinces than on 
In the United States thev are more nurerous in New York and New 


They are generally regarded as stand- 


ing third among the dairy breeds in point of numbers-in this country 


{ { ‘ 
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Low-Down Wagons on the Farm 
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D. I, HOOVER, MIAMI COUNTY, 0O 
I bought my low-down, handy 
wagon nearly three years ago. The 
first two years I did not like it, but 
the fault was my own. I had ordered 
it too wide in the track. Last sum- 
mer I got it made narrower. The 


axles are 2 in¢éhes square, solid steel, 
with a wood stock or cap covering 
it. But few ordinary blacksmiths 
are able to cut and weld a piece of 
steel that large, but the man who 
did my work did it so smoothly that 
I could not tell where the two pieces 
came together. 

Now I like my wagon and 
more than the high-wheeled one. The 
tires are 4 inches wide and the high 
wheels are 3 inches; not enough dif- 
ference to make any appreciable dif- 


use it 


ference in draft or cutting of roads 
or flelds. I like the low wagon for 
hauling in hay and grain, especially 


where the unloading is done by horse 
power, ‘ 

I haul all my corn from the fields 
on the low wagon, on a platform bed 
which is much handier than a narrow 
bed with high side boards Or, if a 
platform bed is put on a high-wheeled 
Wagon, it makes it high that an 
ordinary-sized man can scarcely reach 


SO 


up with a basket of corn. I like the 
bolsters high enough so the _ front 
wheels will turn under the bed when 


turning, chen the wagon can be turned 
on much less space. I have used my 
wagon to haul some gravel from the 
pit, and it was all right for that. 

Our public roads are all graveled 
and the ordinary farm wagons are all 
With 33-inch tires, so that the chief 
advantage of a low-down, wide-tired 
wagon in this part of Ohio is in its 
being low-down and handy on the 
farm. 


_— 
> 





Careless Farming 


E. HU, COLLINS, ORANGE COUNTY, IND 





It is a common practice in southern 
Indiana and Illinois to either grow 
grain continuously or make a four or 
five years’ rotation. Corn, oats, 
wheat, grass, or sometimes the grass 
is omitted and corn grown again. By 
grass is meant timothy and clover 
This often turns out all timothy, or Is 
often sown that way. 


Farmers in the carn belt, with 
somewhat stronger land, would not 
dare to crop land so hard. Tim- 


othy, too, is counted hard on land In- 
stead of resting it. One other objec- 
tion to this rotation is that the stalk 
ground after the corn is gathered is 


left all winter with no growing crop 
on it. This allovys washing, but worst 
of all, leaching. The nitrates are 


badly leached out when land lies bare. 
Nature never leaves her seed bed ex- 
posed to sun and rain. She always 
covers it with some sort of a mulch 
and almost always a green mulch. 
Three objections, then, stand out 
against this method of farming: First, 


too many crops without rest. Sec- 
ond, the use of timothy instead of 
some legume as a renovating crop. 


Third, allowing plow land to lie bare 
ito leach and wash all fall, winter and 


spring. 
There is some trouble In these sec- 
tions in securing a stand of clover. 


This may explain in a measure why 
timothy is used. But peas would be 
a profitable crop and a renovator, too. 
They can be hogged down or cut for 
hay or seed. A rotation of corn with 
cowpeas sown in corn followed by oats 
would be better. Or cowpeas may be 
sowed as an inter crop after oats 
and be followed by Wheat. If a three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat and clo- 
ver would be practical it w6uld rap- 
idly improve much of the land that 
mow brings hardly any profit to the 
farmer. 

It-is also common to use manure 
fastefully. It is known that manure 





spread lightly on plowed land will 
give.vastly larger results than if 
plowed under. Yet some who make 
much manure and care for it spread 
it 3 inches deep to plow under and 
do not cover nearly all their crop 


They say that they want to do it good 


while at it. Manure has three help- 
ful properties. One is plant food, 
another is humus, to mellow and 


gradually fertilize the soil, a third is 


the germ of ferment, that multiplies 
rapidly in the soil. This germ is pres- 
ent in multiplied millions and will 
bear scattering very thinly. If ma- 
nure is put on thickly these germs 
are wasted in immense numbers 
One of the greatest wants in this 
section is humus The long rotation 


or continued 
to a minimum 
duces by its decay the mild 


cropping has reduced it 
It is humus that pro- 
acids that 


liberate plant food Nature fed her 
forests in this way by slowly decaying 
humus. The farmer removes the hu- 


used 
sol- 
ferti- 


mus and destroys the instrument 
by nature to make plant food 
uble, and is compelled to buy 
lizer to take its place 





Sowing Clover Seed in August 

this can be done, 
in others it cannot Where it can be 
done there is the advantage resulting 
that a seeding of clover may be quick- 
ly obtained in of emergency, 
when otherwise a season would have 
to pass before it could obtained, 
Even in southern Minnesota this can 


In some localities 


cases 


be he 


be successfully done, whereas in lo- 
calities further north it would be 
hazardous Mr D. M Holland of 
Worthington, Minn, has sown clover 
in the autumn along with winter rye, 
ind has had good success from the 
same, Both the rye and the ‘lover 
were sown to provide pasture for 
wine But the results should be vir- 
tually the same, although the rye had 
been sown for other uses 

This is one of the best methods of 
obtaining a stand of clover where it 
is desirable to grow a crop of rye. 
But there may be instances in which, 
unless the rye were grazed down in 
the autumn, it would take harm from 


rust Where this happens it ought to 
be grazed down in time to prevent the 
rusting Such grazing, on rtain 
3olls, at least, should not’ hurt the 
clover. 

Where clover may and may not be 
sown with safety in the early autumn 
can only be determined by actual 
test. There are localities far to the 
northward where the sowing of clo- 


ver in the autumn is quite successful, 
because of the snowfall which comes 
every autumn The autumn sowing 
of clover seed is, in nearly all in- 
stances, successful in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, whereas it is 
not always southern Michigan 
Experiment can decide this 
question. 


so in 
only 





Harvesting and Threshing Beans 


N, A. CRITTENDEN, MICHIGAN 


Beans grown commercially in this 
section are ready for harvest about 
the last of August or the first of Sep- 
tember. I always believe in securing 
my beans before the leaves drop. Just 
as soon as the beans are fairly ripe I 
begin to cut them without waiting un- 
til they get hard. I use an ordinary 
bean cutter, taking two rows at a time. 
I have men follow and place two fows 
of cut beans or four original rows in 
one. Two men and a team follow and 
place these on a wagon preparatory to 
hauling to the barn. Two men and 
one team can clean five acres a day. 

At first I made platforms of rails in 
my barn bays. I soon found that this 
was unnecessary and gave it up. Now 
I put down a layer of straw, then put 
on 8 feet of beans. I then spread 
over another layer of-straw, and then 
follow with beans, and so on. I have 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 





never had beans spoil in this manner, 
and I often fill my bay full to the top. 


CARE IN THRESHING 


Do not try to thresh your beans be- 


fore three to six weeks after they are’ 


put into.the barn. Here is where a 
great many make a mistake. Beans, 
like most grains, are much finer if 
they are permitted to thoroughly 
sweat in the barn. When the thresh- 
ing machine comes be sure that the 
concaves are low enough to prevent 


the cracking of the beans. Then have 
your machine man stay right by the 
separator and see that it is always in 
order. Do not let him go away and 
sit down by the engine, but insist, if 
necessary, that he stay right by the 
machine. It is then easily possible to 
have the beans’ threshed properly 
without splitting 

I always have my beans hand picked 
near home. I find this very satisfac- 
tory, as then I can my cull beans. 
If done under your eye the contractor 
cannot find any fault, and everybody 
will be better satisfied than if he picks 
the beans on estimates 


use 





Making the Most of Manures—After 
several years’ experience with a ma- 
nure spreader, I have this to say in 
its favor. It saves a great deal of 
labor. It makes the work of distrib- 
uting manure and rapid It 
breaks up the lumps and spreads the 
manure much more evenly than can 
be done by hand. When the manure 
spreader is used, a given amount will 
go twice as far as if put on with 
the fork. The results seem to 
just as advantageous from a small 
amount, properly spread, from a large 
amount unevenly distributed I think 
it has been proved that the plant food 
and humus in a ton of manure are 
worth more than $1 in the produc- 
tion of corn. If I am not mistaken, 
the Ohio experiment station demon- 
strated this. This station also proved 
that there is a profit of 100% in the 


easy 


be 


succeeding crop, where the manure 
spreader is used. That is, the effect 
of the manure the second year is 


equal to the value of the manure the 
first year. The effect is apt to show 
for several years. It may be possible 
that the second crop would not show 


quite as large ar effect where a small 
amount of manure was distributed 
with a spreader, as where a much 
larger amount was distributed by 
hand. As a whole, there is no ques- 
a very valuable implement.—[B. F. 
tion in my mind but the spreader is 
Wyman, Illinois. 





Opening of New Truck Lands—An 
event of unusual interest to those 
interested in growing truck upon ir- 
rigated lands will be the opening of 
the through line or railroad from 
Kansas City to the Pecos valley of 
western Texas. This road is practi- 
cally completed, and will put this ex- 
tensive territory in close touch with 
northern markets. Lands are being 
sold in 40-acre tracts or more at $30 
per acre on easy terms, and the rights 
include perpetual water rights and a 
share in the irrigation works now 
under construction. The possibilities 


of growing early crops for northern 
markets will be great, since the new 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient rail- 
road will be the shortest route to 
northern points. Full information, 
with maps, can be secured by writ- 
ing F. P. Hornbeck, land commis- 


sioner, K C, M & O R R, Kansas 


City, Mo. 





Tax on Share Rented Farm—E. E. 
K., New York: The owner of a farm 
enters into a partnership with another 
person, who is to operate it. Each 
partner to furnish one-half of the 
stock, implements, labor, etcp and to 
share equally in the profits, and the 
owner to pay for any needed improve- 
ments on the property. Who should 
pay .the taxes?. The owner should pay 
the taxes and not the partners. 








Farm Machinery and Labor Question 


N. A. 


CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


A short time since I saw an ej. 
torial in one of the metropolitan daj- 
lies, in which the writer deplores the 
fact that a large number of men are 
leaving the country, just at the begin- 


ning of the haying and harvesting 
season. He seems to wish to convey 
the idea that the great masseg of 
laboring men that come from all 
parts of Europe could be utilized in 


gathering the great crops of hay and 


grain, if they would only distribute 
themselves among the farmers of the 
country. 

I am reminded of a discussion at 


one of the gatherings of men of gey- 
eral callings, when I mentioned the 
fact that in order to prepared to 
farm successfully at the present time; 
on needed to be either gifted by na- 


be 


ture as a sort of mechanical genius 
or be schooled in farm mechanics, 
The matter was taken up alone by 
one who had graduated at our state 


university and poohpoohed at as vis- 
fonary. It required little time 
to relate, in detail, the amount of in- 


some 


tricate machinery that is required, 
and is used, on one of cur large farms 
at the present time, to convince those 
present that no novice can take the 
teams and machinery that are used 
from the beginning of the work in 


the spring and operate it successfully 
to the end of the season. Many things 
mentioned seemed to be a new reve- 
lation to many of those present, and, 
undoubtedly the same is the case with 


a@ majority of those who dwell in the 
cities and are occupied by other busi- 
ness than that of farming 


At no other season of the year is 
the equipment more varied and ex- 
tensive than that used in the gather- 
ing o. the hay and grain. Before the 
advent of the mowing machine and 
horserake the outfit was very simple, 
consisting of scythes, grain cradles, 
hand-rakes and _ pitchforks. With 
that limited equipment the whole of 
the work was done by hand. Now we 
start with a mowing machine, follow 
with a tedder, then the horserake, 
either a forward gatherer or a side 
delivery, then the hay loader, which 
carries the hay on to the wagon. 


After the hay is hauled to the barn it 
is unloaded with the horse-forks oF 
slings, which carry it to all parts of 


the farm. The only manual labor 
connected with the process, is arrange 
ing the hay on the load and distrib- 


uting it in the mow. All else is done 


by machinery, manipulated by the in- 
telligence and skill of the man who 
drives the team to perform the work 


In gathering the grain there is 
brought into use the binder, 4 very 
complicated bundle of machinery, 


man of a mechanical 
turn of mind to comprehend and 
keep in running condition. A lack 0 
a definite knowledge of all the parts, 
or a little neglect, is pretty sure % 
cause delay and loss. Time when the 
grain is to be gathered after it has 
ripened, is valuable. The grain must 
be cut at the proper time, and gath- 
ered to either the mow or stack 48 
soon as properly cured, or loss oe 
waste or damage from storms W 

"tr ae whole processes of bo 
and grain gathering, from the beg 

ning to the end of the season, aa 
not so much the numbers of labors 
that are required, or the aggregate 

[To Page 113] 


that requires a 
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ke use Bowkers 


“For the Land’s Sa the earlll end 


fertilizers; they enrich 
those who till it.” 
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CHOICE 


RIIODE ISLAND 
This typical specimen of Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red weighed nine 
pounds at one year old and has dis- 
tinguished himself at Madison Square 
Garden show and several other poul- 
try shows. He is owned by E. T. De- 
Graff of Montgomery county, N Y. 


RED COCK 


Build Your Own Canning Plant 

LOUISIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 
Any farmer at very little expense 
can build his own canning plant that 
will do the best work and last: for 
years. An outfit with a capacity of 
from 400 to 600 cans per day can be 
built at a cost not exceeding $40, as 
follows : 

Construct a brick furnace about 6 
feet long, 21% feet wide, and of the 
game hight, with grate bars, the grates 
being one-half the length of the fur- 
nace. On the top have two “eyes,” 
into each of which fit a cast-iron ket- 





tle, holding about 25 gallons. Let 
about two-thirds of the kettles down 
into the furnace, so they can be 


quickly heated and kept boiling at an 
éven temperature. The kettle near- 
@t the front of the furnace is used 
for exhausting, and the back one for 
Processing, or cooking. Wire or 
wooden baskets can be made for low- 
tting the cans and lifting them out, 
Which can either be performed by 
hand, or by means of a crane, which 
thy carpenter can make. Can tongs, 




































































FRUITS AND 


soldering coppers and ‘heating furnace 
for coppers can be purchased from 
arry hardware dealer. This, together 
with two tables about 3x6 feet, and 
a shed over the entire outfit, will con- 
stitute a canning plant that will ad- 
mirably serve the purpose. , 

For canning only for family use, a 
much smaller outfit would be amply 
sufficient. The ordinary steamer used 
on the cook stove is ample for proc- 
essing and cooking in small quanticies. 
The common tin boiler that accom- 
panies the equipment of most stoves 
and ranges will meet the requirements 
in most cases, when preserving for 
family use only is desired. 





A Hardy New Apple 


F. M. BENHAM, EMMET COUNTY, MICH 


I exhibited some new varieties of 
apples at the Jamestown exposition, 
one of which was the Wolverine. The 
trees are hardy at 40 below zero at 
Fife lake, where the original tree 
from seed stands. The teaves are 
twice the size of those on other ap- 
ple trees, and the large, white blos- 
soms are so hardy in bloom that it 
has never failed to bear for 18 years. 

The fifth year it bore from seed ten 
apples, with an increasingly heavy 
crop each year since. The tree of 
spreading growth and bends to the 
ground with its loads of apples. It is 
an apple that will be of immense 
value in the Canadian northwest, on 
account of its great vitality and heavy 
bearing qualities. The apple is a 
beautiful red, of large and de- 
licious flavor. Other apples which I 
have good luck with are the Melon 
and Shiwassee Beauty for winter, and 
the Primate and Yellow Transparent 
for summer. 


is 


size 





Specimen for  Identification—The 
weed or grass sent in by J. E. S. of 
Evendale, Pa, has been submitted to 
the experiment station at State Col- 
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machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 
our full line. 







A. W. GRAY'S 

sey essen’ 
EW 65 Southst.. 
UES) — Middictown 


Springs, 
vt. 

















ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD ‘care: 


with wind elevator, either mounted 

or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 

Elevates to any height. Strong. 

durable, economical. Fully guaran- 

" Send for new illustrated 
catalogue FREE 


All 
Tm 





JOSEPH DICK 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton,0. 








Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the latest, most powerful and most efficient 


press on the magket, Each circle of the team 
presses in three charges. The self feed auto- 
matically puts the ay down to the bottom 
of the bale chamber. These two improvements 
wonderfully increase capacity of 





lege. The subscriber sending this in 
fears it is a noxious weed, says it 
grows much like the common red 


clover, and that cattle will eat it. In | 
reply Dean. Hunt advises us that the | 
specimen submitted is wsually known 
as a hop clover. It occurs not un- | 
commonly in Pennsylvania, and he | 
has not heard of it giving any trou- | 
ble. Since it is a luguminous plant, 
closely related to red clover, and is 
eaten by live stock, it probably need 
not be feared. | 















































| throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 


our presses. W rite today forcireular 
and prices. Five days’ free ‘ial, 












What do you do with your old bags? Don't 


all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
and particulars. We pay the freight 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
318N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





DRILLING & 


Wel [ PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known, Great money earners. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIQ 
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irst Principles — 
of Soil Fertility 


| By Alfred Vivian 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University .. 


There is no subject of more vital importance te 
the farmer than that of the best method of main 
taining the fertility of the soil. The very evident 
decrease in the fertility of those soils which have 
been under cultivation for a number of years, com- 
bined with the increased competition and the ad- 
vanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
farmer that the agriculture of the future must be 
based upon more rational practices than those 
which have been followed in the past. We have 
felt for some time that there was a place for a 
Brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise 
on this important subject of Soil Fertility. Profes- 
sor Vivian's experience as a teacher in the short 
winter courses has admirably fitted him to present 
this matter in a popular style. In this little book 
he has given the gist of the subject in plain 
language, practically devoid of technical and scien- 
tific terms. It is pre-eminently a “First Book” and 
will be found especially valuable to those who 
festive an_introduction to the subject, and who in- 
end to do subsequent reading. 

It is just the book for high schools, reading circles, 

‘ange courses, and traveling and other librariea, 
Yothing could be better for the farmer who is com- 
pelled to do all his reading at home. i 
of the matter herein contained, which appea in 
the agricultural press, met with such an enthusiastic 
reception that we prophesy great popularity for 
this little book, 


Mustrated 5x7 inches 265 pages Cloth,net $1.00 





Grange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 








Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samus. T. Maynarp, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College, 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
very particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 
language, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quincea, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, _ huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 

sts and fungous diseases, The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph im itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries,, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of th present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 





dustry. 
Iilustrated. 5x7 ipches.* 265 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid . $1.00 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chice;;o TL, 
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When writing Advertisers say, 
“IT saw your advertisement in 
| American Agriculturist.” 


ANDWICH BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 

























































mer squash. 
n August and 
Necessary, 


If properly 
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&teater ease 


A LITTLE-KNOWN VARIETY OF SUMMER SQUASH 


\4 
or? farm garden is complete without half a dozen or more hills of 
managed the.plants will commence to bear 
continue without interruption 
off the squashes as soon 
This compels the plant to develop new 
popular classes of summer squash are the.Scal- 
specimens of the Jatter are shown in the 
Stickler, because of its very dark, warted 


crookneck varieties 
aie straight, and can thus be packed for shipment 
than the irregular, old-fashioned crooknecks. 


, to | Baetegytted ph to seed 
—,, The two most | : 
tlutration. 7. Uae won| 

» Which resembles the Hubbard. 

+ Portion et HS a ae 







until killed by frost. It is 





as they reach edible 


One important improvement this 


is that a large pro- 


‘ i 


Hight horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, while mam: 
Customers are using emailer power. 


e steel. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 120 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILLINOIS. 


Equtoped with Bloc 

Dropper which is safe and sure in op ration. Simple 
and effective Self Feeder, easy and! fast to serve 
and one which handles large or sma!l charges, A 
Simple, Solid, Businessiike Outfit. AMon y-Maker. 
It is not made up of a maze of gears, tan e of shaft 
and friction clutches, Uses no balance wheel, does 
not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid 
or jerky movements. Wood or Steel Mountings. 
Lever Brake. Lined throughout with heavy sheet 
Don’t fail to write today for our 4 page cate- 


logue, mailed free on application. Address, 
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WEAR OUT 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. 
and fire-proof. 
cistern water. 
ing lixe metal and composition roofing. 
heat or cold 
old. First cost—only a trifle more than short lived roof- 
Let us settle your roofing question 
Don't spend more 
TO US AT 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


Being solid rock, they are spark 
Reduce your insurance rate. Afford pure 
Don't require frequent painting and coat- 
Not affected by 
Suitable for all buildings new or 


hog, WRITE 
‘ood money for poor rooting, : 
ONCE for our free book “ROOFS.” i = 
money. Give us the name of your local roofer, 


BOX 42 GRANVILLE. N. Y. 
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Freight Prepaid, 


|on B-B Rubber 


108 













Lowest 


ey | Roofin 
Freight 
reight t ‘ 
Best Appearing—Most Feonomic- 
Prepaid al. Find outallabout'}s-15" Roof 


ing ;absolutely guaranteed water- 
proof, fire-resisting and durab!te. 
fade of long-tibre Wool-feit, sat- 
urated in Aspha't by special 
“BR” Process, heavily coated 
both sides with Flexible Water- 
Progf Compound. Can't crack, 
wrinkle or leak, Get our— 
Free Samples— Free Bookict 

About B-B Roofing. We pay all 
Freight to points East of Missouri 
River and North of the South line 
of Tennessee, If "bat livebeyond, 
we pay freightsthatfar. Longest 
Guarantee and Prom yt, Safe Delivery. 
Write usatonce on @ postal, or 
order from thisadvertisementon 
our guarantee togivesatisfaction 





Roll—108 Sq. Ft. 
1-Ply, 


$1.35 


Roll—108 Sq. Ft. 
2PI 


$1.85 


Roll—10% Sq. Ft. 
3-Ply 


$2.25 





Order Today, § or money back. This remarkable 
or Write for low price can’t last long. Take 
Free Samples § aivantage of it and write this 
and very day. 
Booklet TUE BREESE BROS, COMPANY, 






Roofing Dept. 12 Clacinaail, 0, 








Cement and Special Roof- 
ing Natls inclosed in each 
roll. Hammer 
uickly 


Free 








OPENINGA 


25,000 ACRES 
Near Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R.R 


Irrigable Lands in the Famous Pecos 
Valley—Pecos County, Texas 


a down holds a valuable irrigable farm 
n district number one, now be ng 2 
up for settlement in the Pecos Valley in 
Texas, The Nile of America, 

The K. C. M. & O. R. R. is opening up 
one of the richest sections of the Lone 
Star State. Over one-half of the road is 
now built and in operation between Kan- 
sas City and Topolobampo, Mex., and with- 
in a few months the gaps will be closed 
up and the road be in operation over its 


entire length at which time these lands 
will be worth $100 to $500 per acre. These 
tracts of 40 


; lands are now being sold 
acres, or multilples thereof, ON EASY 
TERMS at $30 per acre including perpet- 
ual water right and proportionate owner- 
ship in the immense Irrigation works now 
under construction, which when completed 
and land settled are to be turned over to 
the purchasers of the lands to be irrigated 
—approximately 100,000 acres. 

You are now afforded a rare and excep- 
tional opportunity to secure a rich irrigat- 
ed farm b fore the advent of the railroad 
quadruples the price. 

Full and complete information gogeeen 
these lands together with booklets an 
maps can be had KREE by writing 


F. $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Raliroad 














\ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ) 


CIDER 
MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex- 
perience in furnishing out- 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills, 












SSS 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & BoscuHent Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 










Cider "Press 


Great strength and ca- 
Pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers. Catalog free, 


| Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg... New York 


Our Gooos Ane tHe Stancaro, | 





} Feeding Hens for Eggs 
EDWARD H. QUIMBY, STRAFFORD CO, N H 
I raise Single Comb Black Leghorns 
exclusively, as I find them the best 
layers. In breeding time ten hens and 
one rooster have a yard 20x15 feet 
eight hours a day, and the run of 
two acres of grass land four’ hours 
daily I use hens for mothers, as I 
consider them better than the incu- 
bator; they brood their chicks, scratch 
for them and protect them, and give 
| good results 
My strain was bred to lay; the pul- 
iets mature at four to five months; if 
hatched by June 10 I am - satisfied 
| When the chick are first hatched I 


| do not feed till they are 36 hours old, 


then I feed mashed, hard-boiled eggs; 
when two days old, chick feed very 
| fine, containing plenty of charcoal and 
grit When five days old I give free 
range with the hen I feed five times 
' daily after the first week, throwing in 
some feed after dark for early morn- 
ing; again at 8&8, 12, 3 and 6 o'clock 
ground oats, corn, barley, wheat, mil- 
let and cooked meat run through a 
| meat cutter, ground bone and fine 
| cracked shells. When two months old 
| 1 feed whole corn, oats, wheat, ete, 
| same as old hens, only oftener. I sep- 
arate males and females*when two 
months old, and feed the males for 
| early broilers. 
In rearing chicks for laying it is 
necessary that the chicks come from 
| carty and good laying stock They 
must have a wide grass range, and 
growth must be steady My own way 
of improving the laying of my hens 
is to add a male of good stock to my 
pen now and then [ got 214 eggs in 


April from ten pullets and 204 in May 





Woman Makes Money on Poultry 
BY A PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN 


I became interested in the artificial 
rearing of chicks at the Buffalo ex- 
position. When I came home I bought 
| an incubator and began operations. 
The first year I hatched 400 chicks 
{in March and April, and made a good 
| profit. Now I begin hatching in Jan- 
|}uary and run two incubators, Broil- 
|ers ready for market May 1 bring 10 
to 15 cents a pound more than those 
sold in June or later. I sell mine alive 
in the local market for 30 cents a 
pound, but I could get 40 to 45 cents 

I keep my incubators in the cellar 
because the temperature is more even 
and there they require less attention. 
As soon as the chicks are hatched I 
place them in the brooders in a long, 
Hiloor chicken house, with gravel 








floor facing, the south. For the first 
| ten days I feed nothing but chick 
| feed, then I add meat scraps. When 
| chicks are three weeks old I give 
|them a mash of prepared forcing feed, 
| gradually increasing until they have 
all they can eat. When they are five 
or six weeks old they will eat some 
cracked corn. I keep some kind of 
|green feed by them all the time, 
| mostly beet and turnip ground up 
| fine. At 12 weeks old they weigh two 
| pounds, and are ready for market. 

| I greatly prefer the artificial meth- 
|od of hatching and rearing the chicks, 
| because it is more economical both in 


time and money. Fifty cents’ worth 
| of oil will hatch 200 chicks. It would 
cost more than that to feed the 


mother hens, and the hens are lay- 
ling all the time. It is much less ex- 
pensive to feed the chicks alone than 
lit would be to give costly forcing feed 
|to the mothers as well. It takes less 
| timé to feed and care for chicks in 
brooders than it would to visit a lot 
of separate coops. Finally, I can 
watch chicks when I want them and 
not be obliged to depend on the 
whims of sitting hens. The chicks are 
not covered with lice, and I can raise 
a much larger proportion of them. 

I sell both pullets and cockerels of 
| the earliest .hatches for’ broilers, but 
igave the pullets of the March and 





POULTRY AND BEES 


April hatches. Some of them begin 
laying in September, and by October 
and November most of them are lay- 
ing well. I pick out what pullets I 
want for winter layers and sell the 
rest for $1 a head. Most of the year- 
ling hens are sold in July and August 


just before they would molt. They 
bring more in market then than they 
would later, and I don’t have to feed 
them through the molting season. The 
winter layers are kept in pens of 20 
each. They have a dry mash com- 
posed of four parts mixed feed, two 
parts meal, and one part beef scraps 
before them all the time. A shoe box 
is an excellent thing for this purpose. 
The hen can get right into the box, 
and so does not waste the grain with 
either feet or bill. I keep them well 
supplied with water, oyster shell and 
green feed, cabbages and beets prin- 
ipally. They have a little cracked 
corn scattered in their litter twice a 
day to make them scratch. With this 
method I get good results in eggs, 
without buying expensive feed and 
with a small expenditure of time. 

I prefer pure-bred Rhode Island 
Reds, though I have had good results 
with Plymouth Rocks and _ other 
breeds. For broilers one must have 
a fowl with yellow legs, yellow skin 
and light-colored pin feathers 


- 
—> 


Saving Time and Money—Few im- 
plements are so necessary to the mod- 
ern agriculturist as a combined grain 





and fertilizer drill. It should com- 
bine lightness with strength, a per- 
fect feed method, simplicity of con- 


struction and wearability guaranteeing 


years of service. The York force 
feed drill for grain and fertilizer com- 
bines every desirable feature. Be- 
cause of its absolute excellence, the 


St Louis world’s fair jury awarded it 


the gold medal. 3oxes are close to 
the ground, and the quantity of seed 
or fertilizer is regulated in a most 
perfect manner. They are also made 


with the disk. Complete information 


is given in a catalog issued by the 
manufacturers, the Hench & Drom- 
gold Co, York, Pa, which will be 


mailed on request. Mention American 
Agriculturist in sending for this free 
pamphlet. 


One of the Most Valuable Adjuncts 
in the feeders’ catalog is early, green, 
succulent corn, any variety, either 
the early sugar or ordinary field corn. 
This certainly is an ideal food to tide 
over the period of drouth that ap- 
plies to almost every section, still con- 


of 


tinuing to use the ground grain in 
liberal quantity.—[{D. W. Black, Ross 
County, O. 








THIS PORTABLE HOUSE 
consists of a 2x4 frame 6 or 8 feet 
square at the base. Similar scantlings 
are raised A-shape at the corners and 
connected at the top by another scant- 
ling to make the peak of the roof. The 
frame is placed on runners, so a horse 
may be hitched to the coop for moving 
it from place to place in the field. 
Boards are nailed on the frame, as 
shown, and a peak of good roofing 
paper placed at the top. A wire-front 
door completes the structure. Any- 
one at all handy with tools can make 
this coop. For field use in summer 
no floor is placed on the base frame; 
for winter it is desirable to have a 
floor, or to heap earth around the 
base, so as to get rid of drafts. For 
winter use also a glass door should 
be substituted for the wire one. 


POULTBY 
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Comb and Bulk Honey Production 





oOo P. HYDE, WILSON 


COUNTY, TEx 

We have such long seasons we do 
not find it profitable to produce see. 
tion honey. A few years ago comb 
bulk honey was practically unknown, 
but today it is the principal product 
of southwest Texas, and is gaining 
foothold farther north. The demand 
for this article is rapidly growing, and 
is keeping far ahead the 





of produe- 


tion. The buyer feels sure that he ig 
getting just as pure honey as if he 
were buying section honey, and that 


he is getting full weight; also that he 


has bought it at a less price than he 
could section honey Then, he has it 
in a nice vessel where there js no 


waste or leakage, and, when the honey 
is used up, he nice pail left, 
Of course, some will always buy sec. 
tion honey, because it 
Bulk comb honey is produced 
in the ideal super. Some bee keepers 
still use the full bodies for bulk comb, 
but we feel sure it is because they 
have never used the ideal, which is 
lighter to handle. It gives nearer the 
right amount of room for a colony at 
and 


has a 


looks nicer, 


mostly 


one time, the bees are easier to 
get rid of. 

To operate: Take off the cover, pry 
up the super, bounce it on the hive 
lightly, and most of the bees will fall 
off. Then pile up, smoke at the bot- 
tom, and in a few minutes all the 


remaining bees will leave. In that way 
there is no handling or brushing. The 
ideal frames are hancier for extract- 
ed honey, and one can extract four 
frames at once. We pack bulk honey 
by cutting it out of the frame; then 
place it nicely in cans and fill the can 


full. Then pour in extracted honey to 
fill the crevices. 

As to the relative cost of bulk and 
comb honey, supers and frames fr 


bulk are bought once for all; for see- 
tion honey the supers are sold with 
the honey, and more must be bought 
each year, and new every 
two or three’ years The’ shipping 
cases cost more than for bulk comb. 
It is much more trouble and time to 


separators 


pack section than bulk comb, and 
double first-class freight rate is 
charged for section honey. Balk 


omb honey takes fourth-class rate, less 

than one-half_that for section honcy. 
In producing bulk comb honey we can 
get the bees to work in the supers 
much earlier than in sections and they 
can get in large clusters to get up 
heat sufficient to produce wax much 
better and faster than when cut up 
into so many departments. All bee- 
keepers who have tried both kinds will 
readily testify that they can produce 
from one-half to twice as much bulk 
comb as they can section honey. 


> 





A Side Hill Garden can be made 
very attractive and profitable, as in 
our own case, where we have had such 
a garden plot for % years on our 
farm. It contains a quarter of an 
acre, and is fertilized each year by 
drawing on stable manure, cow ma- 
nure for the hill at.d horse manure 
for the wet land at the bottom, ten 
or 11 two-horse loads in all. In the 
early spring after plowing and ma- 
nursing, as soon as it can be spaded 
up, we sow onions, radishes, lettuce, 
beets and a few early string beans We 
do not sow -peas in this garden, 48 
they mildew. About the second week 
in May we plant sweet corn, pole 
beans, watermelons, musk melons, sal- 
sify and potatoes, and set out about 
25 tomato plants. We plant 80 hills 
of lima beans and set out 100 cabbage 
plants, which gives us all the vege 
tables we need for « family of five. 
In this garden, too, we have @ nice 
bed of strawberries, which yields more 
than we need.—[Claude Abel. Dutch- 
ess County, N Y. 
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Trying Season for the Dairy Cow Keeper 





yurs BAD IN MIDSUMMER — SUPPLY 
PLENTY OF GREEN FEED—KEEP HI6H- 
GRADE COWS-——-PROF A. L. HAECKER, 
NEBRASKA 

This, the season of midsummer, I 
consider one of the most trying times 
for the dairy farmer, and now more 
than any time of the year is it neces- 
gary to use special care with the 
dairy herd. During the time of har- 
yest, when flies, heat and mosquitoes 
make life a burden for the old cow, 
she also has to cope with dry, short 
pasture and a very busy keeper. I 
not only sympathize with the old 
cow, but also have some feeling left 
for her keeper, for who can forget 
the milking during the fly eason, 
when the ‘temperature is very high 
and one is tired out after a hard day’s 
work? Certainly this is not an easy 
task, but the remedy we are anxious 
to hear, and I do not know as I can 
give a sure cure for this complaint. In 
many ways life can be made easier 
for both man and beast if a few 
things are complied with 

PROTECT FROM FLIES 

In the first place, he should bear in 
mind that cows eshening in tHe 
spring will have to milk during the 
winter if they are to be made prof- 
itable, and if they are neglected dur- 


their milk flow 
they will be 
the lactation 


ing this fly season and 
cut down the 


strippers the 


chances are 
balance of 


period. Therefore, it is very im- 
portant from an economical stand- 
point to use special care during the 
next few weeks If the cow switches 
our face instead of her _ side, and 
kicks over a pail bccasionally, it 
should remind us that it is better, 
at least for the corn-belt dairymen, to 
practice winter dairying and see to 
it that the bulk of his cows freshen 
fn the fall and early winter 

It should also remind him that a 
darkened stabie is a more convenient 
place to milk than in the cow yard 
or the open shed He might also 
bear in mind that there are on the 
market many kinds of fly removers, 
which could be sprayed on at little 


cost at milking time If this expense 
is considered too high, a light burlap 
cow blanket will greatly help matters; 
this may be thrown over the cow at 
milking tim: I have found that by 
darkening the barn the flies give me 
little trouble during milking time. 
This can be greatly improved by first 
wing a strong disinfective spray, or 


some material that will repel _ flies. 
Use this freely about the stalls, gut- 
ters and windows, and upon every- 
thing, so that the flies that are in 
the barn may go out: then darken‘ 
the barn and little trouble will be 
*xperienced. Cows can stand the at- 


lacks of flies much better if they have 
in the pasturc place where 
they can feed among the underbrush. 
This is their natural way of fighting 
files, and they will take very kindly 
to the hesolb: rush patch if it is in 
their pasture. 


some 


PAYING COWS I ANDLED 


Another thing we should bear in 

— at this season of the year, and 
2 ls, that if we do dread this 

miing we should dreac it even more 
is € among poor cows. Surely, it 
" easier to work wher: we know our 
tare is insured than where it is 
tful. I believe a man finds It 

of der work to cultivate a poor crop 
forn than he does to stir the soil 


mit very good one; so the man who 
Iks the poor 


WITH EASE 


ewe cow is handicapped. 
fF cows and better ones would 


— agreeable at this season. 
the pasture be short, don’t save 
Penny and lose the dime by letting 


dry, into your 


but go 


the cows g0 
cornfield and cut some green fodder. 
Give this to them until the grass im- 
proves, or as long as it is necessary. 


WINTER DAIRYING BEST 


belt farmer this sea- 
hard on account of 
of work that is ur- 
gent upon the average farmer. It 
seems to me, therefore, that in the 
majority of cases where a large num- 
ber of milch cows are kept, it would 
be a wise policy to have the bulk of 
the herd dry during this season, but 
those. who are at the present ‘time 
milking cows that freshen in the 
spring or early summer, -bear im mina 
that special care should be given and 
regular feeding and milking carried 
forward, even though the odds are 
against this practice. 


For the corn 
son comes doubly 
the large amount 





National Dairy Show in December 


The third annual dairy show will 
be held at Chicago and in the Coli- 
seum December 2-10, inclusive. 

It is desired to make this dairy 
show a strong representative of all 
dairy interests, to bring together 
dairymen, butter and cheese makers, 
farmers and manufacturers of dairy 
products from all parts of the coun- 
try for educational purposes; also to 


present at this gathering the best and 
most up-to-date makes of dairy ma- 
chinery, and to show choice herds of 
cattle representing all the’ different 
dairy breeds. 

All communications should be 
dressed to the National dairy 
association, 154 Washington 
Room 307, Chicago, Ill, 


show 
street, 





Cow Feeding When Pasture Is Short 


PROF F. C. MINKLER, N J EXPER STA 

A genuine dairy cow is a splendid 
machine for converting a variety of 
products into milk, but often- 
especially during the busy fall, 
fatis to realize that the 


food 
times, 
the operator 


task of changing fuel is a severe test 
for the machine, and, as a result, 
often finds -himself trying to repair 
the damage. Cows ‘used to making 
milk from grass alone find a great 
difference in its palatability and nour- 
ishing qualities as the season =  ad- 
vances, and, while they may not de- 
crease the flow of milk as long as 


an abundance of grass, a 
survey of their general ap- 

will indicate -that they are 
losing .the bloom, the freshness, and 
possibly the vigor that was so marked 
earlier in the season. 

The watchful herdsman needs no 
orders. He at once begins to supply 
the wants thus made known. He has 
found from experience that it is a cost- 
ly practice to allow the milk system to 
draw from the needed physical vigor 
of the animal, and realizes, too, that 
the milk flow once checked is hard 
to restore. The alfalfa field is called 
upon to furnish a little greenery, else 
he tempts their appetites with green 
sweet corn fodder, second crop clo- 
ver, cowpeas, a few potatoes, or, bet- 
ter yet, some silage; they are invited 
to nibble at some bran, cornmeal, 
moistened beet pulp, or, if necessary, 
some brewers’ grain, and if one mix- 
ture fails others are tried until the 
trying fly season is passed and the 
needed rains flush the dry meadows 
and prompt the clover and timothy 
meadow to furnish a few welcome, 
succulent mouthfuls. 

Even then the grain or selected 
variety feeds are not removed entire- 
ly from the ration, for winter is com- 
ing and the cow’s vigor can more 


there is 
careful 


pearance 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


ad-, 





easily be maintained and reinforced 


for the coming cold weather. Oats 
and pea hay may be tried; the early 
corn fodder looks very tempting, and 
a few hills are cut and thrown over 
the fence and greatly relished by the 
milkers. The straw stack needs 
brushing down, and the chaff should 


not be left to sour or spoil, so the 
cows are given a romp in the stack 
yard. By this time the evenings are 
chilly and changeable, so the herds- 
man finds it profitable to keep the 
cows in the barn all night, and soon 


satisfying 
changes 
His 


winter ra- 
occasionally 
cows have 


has them on a 
tion, which he 


for variety’s sake. 


not missed the change from grass to 
hay; they are healthy, vigorous and 
functional, and eat -with relish the 


various fodders and grains which he 
has in store for them. The milk flow 
is increasing, rather than decreasing, 


and all bids fair to a profit-sharing 
season, 

Chis wave of prosperity will not 
come to the farmer who is less watch- 


ful and who waits until cold 
before he begins feeding his 
forage. The grass-made 
vigor are lost during early fall; 
milk check is scarcely worth 
cashing; the animals have unsatisfy- 
ing appetites, and refuse to respond, 
even if the herdsman allows them spe 
cial excursions to the feed trough; all 
excess energy stored while the 
ture was green was expended in try- 
ing to make milk out of dry, dormant 
grass, while the milk-making func- 
tion could not be maintained when 
there were for ‘thes nourishment 
of the growing fetus. The milch 
cows are mere strippers during the 
greater portion of the winter, and 
most of the blame comes from a lack 
of care, feed and attention during the 
critical period. It is well worth while 
to take simple precautions in tiding 
the milch cow over from her summer 
to winter ration. . 


I Have Fed Silage to beef cattle, 
cows, hogs, calves and horses, with 
good results. I would not be without 
my silo under any consideration. I 
feed my cows silage the year round.— 
[Henry Logan, Indiana. 


Swine on Grass—In fattening hogs 


weather 
winter 
flesh and 


while 


pas- 


calls 





on grass I feed a good deal of corn 
with slop occasionally as a change. 


Continue this until early autumn, then 
turn the hogs onto the standing corn. 
{Henry Minor, Morgan County, Ill. 


Remarkable Sow—We have a Ches- 
ter White sow born in May, 1906. 
Farrowed in November of same year. 
The following March she had a lit- 
ter of 11 pigs and raised ten. She far- 
rowed again in May. In September 
she had a litter of 15 pigs, of which 
she raised 12. Farrowed again in De- 
cember and Apri] 1 had another lit- 


ter of 13 pigs and raised 12. This is 
all me can care for. We think for 
a 28-months-old sow she has made 


quite a record with her 34 pigs raised 
out of 39 born.—[Cyrus Andrews, 
Warren County, N ¥ 

are raised in abundance 
county. The ground should be 


Cowpeas 
in this 


pulverized with the roller, drag and 
harrow. Make it as fne as for a gar- 
den, if possible. Apply about 200 
pounds of fertilizer to the acre if the 
soil is not pretty rich. Plant as soon 
as frost danger is over I find cow- 
peas very profitable to raise for hogs 


I turn the hogs in when the pods are 
a little brown, and they are equal to 
corn for fattening purposes. Beside, 
they improve the ground almost as 
much as clover plowed under.—|[Mrs 
Cc. L. Denbo, Floyd County, Ind. 
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The ‘market to-day S 


is flooded wi' 


clean skime- 
ming in 50 con- 
secutive tests 
is held by only 

Separator, 
and that one 
is . wo 


U. §.§ SEPARATOR 


in competition with ali other 
Standard makes. Is not this con- 
vincing proof of which is best? 
Dairymen, ** get wise," 


Send to-day tor Catalogue No. 6 
_{guntes wanes & and Canada, 
FALLS V 


VT.FARM MACHINE CO. BELLOW 








can toedily’ cure tthen ail pees cr 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled Gosters 
have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
cutting; just a little attention every infth 
day—and your money rvfunded If it ever 
fails. Cures most cases ae or da. 
leaving the horse sound and iit 
particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary — 

Best veterinary book for farmers. Oon- 
tains 192 pages and 69 BP nny Dur- 
ably bound in leatherette. Write us for 
4“ free copy. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, IL 















Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 











living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense" free. 
lectric Whee! Co. Bx 86 Quincy, HI. 


DEATH TO HEAVES| NEWTON'S 


GUARANTEED A Remedy for Wind and Threat. 
i> troubles. 25 yearsin use ite 
x worth ine nee an our 
r -_ cough. $1.00 per can. Wealso 
oO makes ile castor Colds, Acutey 
Coughs, Distem Worm Ex- 
peller, Blood Purifier and grand 
conditioner for borses 








dealers of py direct, r ess prepaid, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY co. Toledo, sie 


— 


you CAN pecrey 
PIND THE am 

went (hrough * rs Man ae 
Fre Perms of Atserie: ~ wy 1 
maps, malted FILER; we pay R. Bares 6000 forme 
for sale in l4Biates. EB. A. BTROUT OO., Warid'e 
Lasgest Farm Doslera, 160 Hames Bt, New York 











...CLEAN MILK... 
By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth prac- 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to prevent contamina- 
tion of milk from the stable to the con- 
sumer. Jilustrated. x7 inches. 146 pages. 
Cloth, cvcccccccscesceccececesesececessorss $1.0 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York 




















I; iry Fee 


the same if you will give Daisy 4 trial. That's all we ask — 
THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept. Chicago, 


ee always gives satisfaction. 


W. L. Mann, Randolph 
had o pe-hall to nas trial 
nd when used orderec as 
eric i made this Sthent feed 
“It is all right and the be 
I have tried yet.” You Ly 4 
a fair trial — At your dealer's or write 


New York, Panadelphia 
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The state legislatures which meet 
this coming winter should tackle the 
question of uniform bills of lading. 
It is highly important, not only for 
manufacturers and merchants, but 
also for farmers and producers gener- 
ally. Today there is an entire lack of 


uniformity. Any railroad, large or 
small, can make up its own form 
and print conditidns enabling it to 


“squeak out of a very small hole, per- 

haps at the hurt of an_ innocent 
shipper. The problem calls for clear- 
est understanding and wisest decision. 
For years congress has dallied with it, 
but without tangible results. Now let 
the states and the federal govern- 
ment work together and agree on 
something which will better protect 
all interests. 


”~ 
> 





The rural telephone is a necessity, 
mot a luxury. Years ago, when Amer- 
ican Agriculturist was urging the 
establishment of rural lines, we were 
told that farmers could never, never 
afford them, that by advocating such a 
proposition we were fostering extrava- 
gances, were creating a desire for 
something which was above and be- 
yond the American farmer. What 
nonsense! Who is now too poor to 
have a telephone? They have been 
pushed into mountain fastnesses, out 
over the western plains, into the heart 
of the forests, and even now are being 
spread over the thinly-populated sec- 
tions of northwestern Canada. This 
is progress. This is the result of per- 
Bistent effort in face of ridicule and 





even contempt of those who cannot 
see beyond tomorrow. Those who now 
scoff at the farm automobile, the cen- 
tral heating plant for farm homes, the 
installation of water systems and bath- 
rooms in the country, will in a few 
years be classed with the man, who, 
20 years ago, turned up his nose at 
the practicability of the rural _tele- 
phone. Who, even at this day, dares 
laugh at the airship? 


Forced Prices Never Hold 





Brazil’s experience with its chiefest 
agricultural crop affords a lesson for 
our farmers who are inclined to listen 
to the siren song of “hold your 
wheat,” “hold your cotton,” ete. All 
success to every sensible effort to mar- 
ket a crop conservatively, and not 
dump it at once at profitless figures. 
But there is no use in butting one’s 
head against a stone wall; get around 
the obstruction in some other way. 
Coffee growers and the world’s coffee 
trade are in a peck of trouble, all 
brought about through following just 
such a course as certain ill-balanced 
men advocate from time to time in 
this country. 

Down in Brazil they thought the 
price of coffee was too low; they 
wanted some strong interest to step 
in, store and hold indefinitely the 
crop of two years ago, pending better 
prices. Three of the Brazillian states 
went into the scheme, hut two of these 
soon saw they would be swamped with 
the financial conditions and withdrew. 
But the third one has struggled deep- 


er and deeper ihto the water and is 
now over its head. The plan, in brief, 
was to store and thus keep off the 


market large quantities of coffee, the 
government to make advances on this, 
or to stand behind others in making 
advances. This has gone along until 
something like $100,000,000 has been 
tied up in this so-called valorization 
of coffee, and the trade of the entire 
world is upset. To. make mattérs 
worse, the crops have proved much 
larger than expected; and even 1908 
does not promise to help out the sit- 
uation with a poor yield, as prospects 
are bright. It is simply a back-break- 
ing affair. Stocks of coffee to an ex- 
tent of 8,000,000 sacks are piled up, 
partly in Brazil and partly in Europe; 
the whole world knows it, sits back 
on its haunches, and refuses to buy. 
Holders who ‘want to secure loans on 
coffee thus stored can only borrow the 
equivalent of less than 4 cents a pound 
on their holdings, or practically half 
price, and the end is not yet. 

The lesson to American farmers is 
obvious; it has been pointed out more 
than once in this journal. Organized 
marketing, co-operative selling and 
conservative distribution of crops are 
all right. But no permanent good 
will ever come from holding and stor- 
ing indefinitely a crop of wheat or 
corn or cotton were such a thing pos- 
sible. No man can lift himself over 
the fence by ‘his boot straps. No 
Player of the old-fashioned game of 
solitaire can get much glory out of 
trying to cheat himself in the play. 
The facts of world’s crop production, 
of domestic supply, must be recog- 
nized by producers; certainly they are 
by the middlemen and the consumers. 
This does not necessarily mean forec- 
ing the raw staple direct from, field to 
market. There are times when it is 
wisest to sell at once; there are times 
when the producer can advantageously 
hold all or*a part of his crop. Keep 
posted on conditions which go to ab- 
solutely fix values of a commodity. 


_— 
2. 





When congress gets ready to tackle 
the revision of the tariff let it begin 
operations on steel. Pig iron is now 
selling at the lowest prices in 30 
months, or about $17 a ton, against 
$26 to $27 in 1907. Steel rails, mean- 
while, and steel billets have been 
held at an even, high price persist- 








EDITORIAL 


. but when revision is at hand, 


for the past six years, with 
enormous profits for manufacturers. 
Little wonder that ‘he secretary of 
the American iron and steel associa- 
tion, Mr James M. Swank, should 
send up a wail against a revision of 
the tariff, urging that the steel man- 
ufacturers “‘are seriously menaced to- 
day by a proposition to revise the 
tar‘ff.” Nor is it improbable’ the 
allied interests will be quick to point 
out that the farmers and their repre- 
sentatives want protection, but do not 
want it for the other fellow. Yet it 
is a fair question, and the matter is 
being driven home more each year, 
whether our tariff really benefits the 
farmer as much as the politicians 
claim. We are largely an exporting 
country of raw materials when it 
comes to products of the farm, and 
with two or three exceptions, the 
tariff benefits the farmer less than the 
revisers in congress would make us 
believe. By no means would we have 
it appear that the time has come to 
abandon duties on foreign products; 
the 
farmer will certainly ask that it stop 
not with wool, or grain, or potatoes. 


For the army and navy 218 million 
dollars; for agriculture scant 12 mil- 
lions. To shoot and kill $18 for every 
dollar appropriated to conserve agri- 
culture, which is’ far and away the 
chiefest industry going toward our 
material wealth and permanent pros- 
perity. This, in brief, is what con- 
gress did in appropriations at the last 
session. The grand aggregate was 
1008 millions (a round billion dol- 
lars), so that the department of agri- 
culture received only a trifle more 
than 1% of all the people’s money ap- 
propriated. The postoflice depart- 
ment, the army, the navy, make legiti- 
mate and heavy demands upon the 
tax payers. It costs a lot of money 
to carry on government. But the 
point is, some of the items are tre- 
mendously large, and in view of that 
congress may well continue its reason- 
ably liberal treatment of agriculture, 
which does so much to provide these 
“sinews of war.” Next winter, for 
example, we want to see _ tangible 
progress in establishing a logical par- 
cel post in rural districts. The plan 
of the postmaster-general, outlined 
in these pages last winter, has merit. 
Let’s give it a practical trial. 


ently 








Don’t take any long chances in buy- 
ing supplies of persons or firms whose 
integrity you have reason to doubt. 
You may deal with our advertisers in 
absolute security, knowing that the 
guarantee on this page protects you. 


A Cranberry Competitor — For 
months past there has been some talk 
to the effect that a company will be 
organized for the purpose of import- 
ing the lingun berry from Sweden 
and prepare it for market in a man- 
ner to-compete with the sale of cran- 
berries here in the United States. A 
prominent cranberry dealer writing 
this journal in regard to the question 
says that he does not see how ft is 
possible for the lingun berry to offer 
serious competition to the American 
fruit. “IT find that our strongest 
trade for the American cranberry,” 
said he, 


“is among the Swedish set- 
tlements of the United States. 





These 
people seem to demand, and are sat- 


isfied with the Americas article, and 
we believe even they will take the 
cranberry in preference to the 


lingun.” 





The Feeding Value of Silage is, in 
a large measure, due to its compara- 
tive richness in nutrients especially 
suited to the nourishment of cattle, 
its ease of digestion, as compared 
with dry feeds, its palatability, due 
to its aroma and succulence, and the 
fact that it aids in cooling the sys- 
tem and keeping it free of effete ma- 
terial and keeping the circulation ac- 
tive.—[Prof Andrew M,. Soule, 

















E | THE EDITOR'S 
LATCHSTRING 


A shrewd lot of business men that, 
meeting in annual convention _ this 
week at Niagara Falls, discussing the 
production and the distribution of the 
apple crop of the United States ang 
Canada. The International apple ship- 
pers’ association has within the last 
few years taken a very prominent 
place among the organizations dealing 
with farm products. While primarily 
looking after the interest of thé mid- 
dlemen, that is to say, the buyers and 
the speculators in apples, the associa- 
tion is also very wide awake toward 
improving the quality of fruit. They 
give some very vigorous slaps at the 
thousands of careless orchardists wao 
turn their trees over to Mr Blight and 
Mrs Cankerworm, and then expect 
the commission merchant to return 
$3 net for a barrel of mediocre Bald- 
win or Ben Davis apples. Our people 
should take these hints in good spirit, 
What a lot of pounding it requires, 
after all, to get into our noggins just 
the things we need to know. The 
association is also working for a fed- 
eral law which will rap short pack- 
ages. Many of the members favora 
standard three*bushel barrel of the 
size prescribed by the New York state 
law of iast winter, diameter of head 
17% inches, length of stave 28% 
inches, bulge circumference (4 inches 
outside measurement. 























For a month or six weeks farm 
and hamlet have been claiming their 
own—their own by right of nativity, 
by right of possession in the forma- 
tive period of youth. All through this 
month of August eager hearts will be 
turning to green-clad hills and sleepy 
valleys—to home—to childhood’s 
home. Thus is welded one more link 
binding city to country, a mutual bene- 
fit from which each is reaping ever- 
increasing advantages. When former 
Gov Rollins of New Hampshire put 
into concrete and workable form the 
Old Home idea, he founded an insti- 
tution, which, spreading from _ state 
to state and yearly becoming more 
general in its observance, is exerting 
a powerful influence for good in 
American life. It has brought urban 
and rural activities into accord as 
nothing else could. So we say, Ged 
bless the old homes, and may the call 
sent out to the sons and daughters 
who have gone forth to do the world’s 
work in far places turn their willing 





steps homeward, though it be but 
for a day. 
The southern watermelon as it 


reaches our market is pretty poor 
eating, but as it comes north before 
home-grown melons the storekeepers 
generally decline to handle homer 
grown. fruit. But Ray Dedrick of 
Westchester county, N Y, told me 
how he now sells all he raises with- 
out trouble. When he first tried to 
make a sale the storekeepers all de- 
clined, but he cut a melon and—well, 
one taste-was enough. ‘There was 20 
The melon was left for 


comparison. 
customers to taste, and on the un 
derstanding that poor ones were to 


be returned, all were sold. Better still, 


the following year customers hogan to 
inquire for “those delicious melons 
@ month or .aore before the fruit was 
ripe. Thus a regular market was se 
cured solely upon quality. 
a P 
Funny, isn’t it, how little gumption 
some bright photographers, and -for 
that matter bright farmers, too, show 
when it comes to having a photograp® 
taken of farm operations? Dollars 
doughnuts, if I were to equip mys 
with a camera outfit and go to @ well- 
handled farm at the time the work- 


: ; 0 
ers were harvesting an onion be 
for example, with a view of gett a 

every mo 


snap shot of the scene, 
[To Page 111. 
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Against Guaranteed Bank Deposits 





Much to the dismay of Oklahoma 
people, the attorney-general of the 
United States has decided against the 
guarantee of bank deposits. In an 
opinion sent to the treasury depart- 
ment, he holds that it is beyond the 
power of a national bank to become 
a party to any deposit | guarantee 
scheme. Nowhere can he find author- 
ity permitting a bank to pledge any 
part of its resources or guarantee the 
debis of any other bank, and that is 
what he thinks the Oklahoma guaran- 
tee schame amounts to. Practically 
every -bank in the new state is a 
party to the guarantee plan. 

The banks are up in arms, and 
threaten to give up their federal 
charter and reorganize as state banks 


under the banking laws of Oklahoma. 
This is in order to permit them to 
eontinue their policy of guaranteeing 
deposits; through this, everyone hav- 


ing a deposit at the bank is practical- 


ly insured against loss should the 
bank fail. The attorney-general holds 
that a national bank enters into an 
insurance scheme ‘under the Okla- 
homa plan guaranteeing third parties 
against losses, something which he 
gays no national bank is authorized 
to do. 


> 


Massachusetts Man Named for President 








New England has’ been honored 
with the handing out of a presidential 
nomination. Thomas L. Hisgen of 
West Springfield, Mass, was last 
Wednesday nominated for president 
by the independence. party in conven- 
tion at Chicago. On the third ballot, 
which decided the nomination, His- 
gen received 831 votes, Milford W. 
Howard of Alabama 3S, John Temple 
Grayes seven and William R. Hearst 


two. For vice-president, Graves was 
named. 

The platform deals vigorously with 
the trusts, the railroads, the financial 
situation, public ownership, ete. The 
opening paragraph of the platform 
fays: “Our auction is based upon a de- 
termination to wrest the conduct of 
public affairs from the hands of 
selfish interests, political tricksters 
and corrupt bosses, and make the 


founders intended, 
an agency for the common _ good.” 
Both the republican and democratic 
parties are held responsible for cer- 
lain unsatisfactory conditions, and are 
charged with being prodigal of prom- 
Ss and barren of performance. 
William R. Hearst has been elected 
chairman of the national committee 
of the Independence party and will 
have charge of the campaign, includ- 
ing the raising of funds. 


government as the 





Favors the Roosevelt Policies 





In his letter of acceptance of the 
‘emination for president, Judge Wil- 
fam H. Taft gives great credit to the 
¢fectiveness of Pres Roosevelt's poli- 
ties Naturally he supports the vig- 
ous action of the president in 
Relation to the discrimination on the 
part of the railroads, the handling of 
trust methods, ete. He believes that 
the chief function of the next admin- 
Sration is distinct from, and a 
Progressive development of that which 

been performed by Pres Roose- 
Velt; to complete and perfect the ma- 
_thinery by which such standards may 
a nanined and law breakers pun- 
uch machinery is not 
edeauate, he says, and indicates 
gress should fill the gap. 

Mr Taft be lieves that the combina- 

of capital in large plants to make 


now 
that 


_" With the greatest economy is 
eth, necessary as the assembling 
© parts of a machine to econom- 
ae more rapid manufacture of 
Mm old times was made by hand. 

the proper operation of competi- 
the public will soon share with 





: 
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EVENTS OF 


e 
the manufacturer the advantage in 
economy of 2peration and 


prices, but he recognizes unfair com- 


petition and believes this must be 
regulated. Unlawful trusts should be 
restrained with all the efficiency of 


the injunctive process. 

Relating to trade unions, he believes 
laborers who are not thus organized 
have their rights before the law, ex- 
actly the same as those of the union 
men, and are to be amply protected. 
He believes workmen have the right to 
strike in a body, but they ‘must not 
injure their employer’s property or 
business by use of threats or other- 
wise. He refers to the lack of elas- 
ticity in our financial system and 
thinks further legislation is necessary. 
As to postal savings banks he is 
somewhat noncommittal, and is not 
ready to indorse -the proposition to 
have government insure deposits in 
national banks. He believes the pro- 
posal wholly impracticable. He says, 
personally, he is inclined to favor the 
election of United States senators by 
the people, but considers it hardly a 
party question. His letter of accep- 
tance, as a whole, was a review of 
the platforms adopted at the conven- 
tions of both the great political par- 
ties; very long, judicial, and somewhat 
exhausting to the patience of the 
average reader in dog--day weather. 


State Resources Commissions 





Natural resources commissions have 
been appointed by quite a number of 
the governors. These commissions 
will act in co-operation with the na- 
tional conservation commission ap- 
pointed by Pres Roosevelt after the 
recent conference of governors. Many 
of the states propose to report to the 
national commission on their local re- 
sources and much active research 
will be done this summer. The data 
are to be collected and classified for 
submission before December 1, when 
a complete report on conditions with 
recommendation will be presented by 
the executive committee of the na- 
tional commission. 

On Tuesday, December 8, the gov- 


ernors of the states will meet in 
Washington again to consider’ the 
problem as a whole before it is for- 


presented to Pres Roosevelt for 
to congress. State com- 
misions have already been appointed 
in Montana, Oregon, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, Delaware and 
New Jersey. Other states will take 
similar action soon. An idea of what 
the state commissions will inquire in- 
to appears from the following ques- 
tions taken from the program out- 
lined by the national commission: 

Original forest—location, area, spe- 
cies, stands. 

How much timber is left—in wood- 
lots, in the hands of corporations, 
companies or large private concerns, 
in the possession of the state or fed- 
eral government? 

How much timber is used annually, 
and where is it cut? 

How fast is timber being produced 
under present conditions? 

How much can the productiveness 
of our forests be increased through 
proper management? 

How long will the supply last 
present tendencies are unchecked? 

How far can we count on foreign 
sources of eupety Tin Canada, Alas- 
ka, the Philippines, Central and South 
America and other countries. 

How do the forest resources, con- 
sumption and prices of forest products 
and uses of timber in the United States 


mally 
transmission 


if 


compare with those in Germany, 
France, England, Russia, Scandinavia 


and India? 
How does the cost of forest adminis- 
tration in the United States compare 


with that in Germany, France and In- 
dia? 
How far are foreign methods of 


forest administration suited to condi- 
tions in the Untied States? 

How far are our present timber sup- 
plies being wasted or future supplies 
reduced through forest fires, turpen- 
tining, careless logging, wasteful mill 
operations, overproduction, wasteful 
use of wood, excessive taxation of for- 





lower - 


THE DAY 


est lands and abandonment of forest 
lands which are not reproducing? 

How far can these forms of waste 
be reduced? 

How do existing laws concerning the 
importation of timber affect the han- 
dling of our forests? 

How would the unrestricted impor- 
tation of timber affect it? 

What is the fundamental relation 
between forests and streamflow? 

What relation do the forests sustain 
to our great industries and the needs 
of our civilization? 

What measures must be adopted to 
insure the perpetuation of our timber 
supply? 





It is not easy sailing for the rail- 
roads attempting to advance rates of 
freight. Shippers are, of course, vio- 


lently opposed to any such moveme nt. 
Within the last few days a committee 
of arbitration has been named to if 
possible decide the differences  be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. Sev- 
eral meetings are to be held with the 
view of determining upon sqme plan 
which will reasonably satisfy both the 
railroads and the shipperse This is 
the first real step which has been 
taken toward a thorough discussion of 
the subject. It is expected that the 
railroads will abide by the decision of 
the joint committee representing all 
interests. 





The attorney-general of the United 
States is making plans to renew the 
battle against the Standard oil com- 
pany for accepting rebates from the 
railroads. Conferences were held last 
week among department officials look- 
ing toward this, and it is said the at- 
torneys would make their review of 
the record of the now famous case 
from the first complaint against the 
Standard oil company for rebating to 
the Chicago & Alton, down to the ver- 
dict and fine by Judge Landis. All 
this preliminary to ‘again placing the 
sase before the courts. 


The night-riders in the heavy leaf 
tobacco sections are continuing their 
depredations. They have warned the 
Illinois Central railroad company in 
western Kentucky that if it continues 
to harbor state troops on its property 
jt may expect to see it destroyed. 
situation in western Kentucky is con- 
sidered critical. The governor intends 
to maintain a firm position in guard- 
ing property through the medium of 
the militia. 





fires in British Co, 
enormous prop- 
of. Fernie has 


Serious brush 
lumbia have caused 
erty loss. The town 
been practically destroyed, with many 
injuries to persons living there. Sev- 
eral lives have been lost in the effort 
to save property. It is estimated that 
as high as 000 persons were made 
homeless. 





Hong Kong has been visited by a 
fierce typhoon, hundreds of vessels 
were engulfed and the loss of life is 
very heavy. Last estimates are all the 
way up to 1000 deaths. The typhoon 
was more terrific than that of 1906. 
Damage to property is enormous. 





Bishop Henry Codman Potter of the 
Protestant Episcopal church of New 
York has died. He was 73 years old. 
Bishop Potter was one of the most 
active leaders of his denomination in 
America. 


The Editor's 


[From Pass 110.) 
er’s son of them would stop instant- 
ly and twist his neck to the vertebra- 
breaking point, so that he would be 
directly facing the camera. I hold in 
my hand this minute some interesting 
and instructive photographs showing 
field work on the farm at the Ohio 
experiment station,-and without ex- 
ception every face is turned toward 
the camera—that is, the faces of the 
men, not the animals; they have 
horse sense. Remember this the next 


ors Latchstring 


The | 


time the camera man wants to com- } 


pliment your work. 


| Creek, 
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WONDERED WHY 
Fouand the Answer Was “Coffee” 


11} 





Many pale, sickly 
for years why they 
and eventuaily 


persons wonder 
have to suffer so, 
discover that the dtug 


| ——caffeine—in coffee is the main cause 


of the trouble. 

“T was always very fond of coffee 
and drank it every day. I never had 
much flesh and ofteh wondered why 
I was always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health 
completety broke down and I was 
confined to my bed. My stomach was 
in such condition that I could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain 
life. 

“During this time I 
coffee, dtG@n’t think I 
out it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was Ieting me, 
and decided to give it up and try 
Postum. I didn’t like the taste of it 
at first, but when it was made right— 
boiled until dark-and rich—I soon 
became very fond of it, 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. 
My sick headaches were less frequent, 
and within five months I looked and 
felt like a new being, headache spells 
entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve 
and today I am well and strong, weigh 


was drinking 
couijd do with- 


148 lbs. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Pos- 
tum.” 


“There’s a Reason. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Mich. Read, “The Road to! 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





LANCASTER COUNTY 





aj, SEED WHEAT 


‘Ne i 





Graded seed only; reliable varieties; grown 
under my personal supervision on my own 
and neig aoring farms, in the heart of the 
widely famous Lancaster valley—undoult 
edly the finest wheat-soil in the »/orld. 


For Good Crops Get Good Seed 
Our splendid soll, careful culture and 
thorough fertilization combine to produce the 
very best seed wheat—with us varieties do not 
“run out” but become better and better. 


Send for My Money Back Offer 
Samples and booklet free! If the seed you 
buy of me isn't satisfactory, send it back and 
i do the same with your money, paying 
freight on the round trip of wheat and money. 
I have Timothy Seed also 
—the booklet tells about it, 


A. H. HOFFMAN 














Box 11, Bamford, Lancaster County, Pa. 
and FERTILIZER. 


GRAIN DRILL 


The YORK FOROE FEED DRILL combines 
with strength. Most complete drill made. 4 





THE WENCH A & (4 OROMGOLD co. ‘ba 








HUNTER AND TRAPPER 


By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and ) 
experienced sportsman, The best modes of 
hunting and trapping are fully explained, 
and foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his 
traps readily by following his directions. 
Illustrated. 92 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth, §0.50 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 














DON’T BUYGA ates ENGINES: 


alcoh al engine oy Ag one-cylinder engin®; revolutionizi u Lenwes. 
é Rup. Tok : jgtarted. Vibration pract 


Less to Buy —Less 
BEND 


engine. FOR Camanoevn. tue ’ 


rac overcome, 


ht and bulk are half that of single cylinder eng 
oo Cheaply mounted on any wagon. It isa © om bine 
frs., Meagher and 16th Sts,, Chicago. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE | 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN.S 
t linder gasoline, kerosene 
hong greater durability, 6 
tion portable, stationary or 
THIS 18s OUR FIFTY- FUTH YEA, 
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To Sell Their Own Produce « 





“he Long Island potato exchange, 
organized this summer, is now in full 
ving. The exchange has 530 farm- 
«rs who are stockholders, represent- 
ing in the neighborhood of 15,000 
neres of potatoes. These are shipped 
from 18 railway stations. Last year 
about $3,000,000 bushels potatoes were 
rown in this territory. This season 
ontinued dry weather will cut the 
c:op to a half, at least, writes Gen- 
c.al Manager W. D. Van Brunt The 
) otatoes are not up to the Long Island 
andard, the droyth resulting in ae 
00d many culls and seconds. 
Shipments of early stock began 
about the middle of July, 10,000 bar- 
rels being sent to New York the open- 
ing week of the season. The first 
hipment netted the farmer $2.60 per 
barrel. Marketing will continue right 
through the season for both early 
nd late varieties. The farmers are 
well united at present, and become 
more und more enthusiastic over the 
dvantages of co-operation. 


“ 
< 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











fheat orr. On 
Cash or - Whea Corr r ty 4 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 '1907 
Chicago 1; .o1| .77 | 04 | 55 | .44 
New York | a | 1.00 | 8% 61 | 62 | 0 
boston — - sv tit 63 52 
roledo . 96] 93} .78 bd 57 | .47 
St Louis 89 9 | .76 he 4 43 
cin’p’lis 9 | 1.00 76 50 i 42 
Laverpoul .| 102 | 1d4 | 96 a - 





At Chicago, wheat prices have been 
held within narrow limits most of the 
time, the market averaging steady to 
arm. It is too early to know much 

about world’s crops for 1908, yet the 
belief prevails that the aggregate will 
not prove burdensome. Interest just 
now centers almost exclusively in the 
epring wheat territory of Minn, the 
tvo Dakotas and the Canadian north- 
west. 

tecent testimony points to the prob- 
ability that the three states named 
will have a moderate, but by no means 
bumper crop, N D showing up lately 
much less brilliant than either of the 
the other two states. The crop there 
has been unquestionably hurt by the 
trying weather and this must cut into 
the ultimate harvests. Late last week 
came reports of black rust here and 
there in the northwest and these also 
temporarily bulled prices. 

Receipts of wheat are fairly liberal 
for the time of year and at every show 
of strength speculative holders were 
inclined to sell, yet there was no par- 
ticular pressure. Wheat for Sept 
delivery sold down last week to 88%c 
p bu, but subsequently recovered to 
better than 91lc, with Dec about 2c 
premium. 

In the corn market, producers are, 
as a rule, mostly interested in the 
new crop deliveries, with all eyes on 
the growing plant. Some hot weather 
has prevailed throughout the corn 
belt and this created at least tempo- 
rary firmness, yet the belief was gen- 
cral that the crop is making good 
growth. This resulted in indifferent 
support and prices could not stand up 
under well scattered rains in Iowa, 
fll, the O valley, ete. Corn for Dec 
delivery sold as low as @@ec p bu, a 
decline of 2c, but most of this was 
subsequently recovered, with May hov- 
ering close around 61@62c. Recent 
high prices for old corn were not 
pepenteines, Sept selling under T4c p 

u. 

Oats prices were reasonably well 
maintained at the hhigh level, although 
the market very ragged, with marked 
strength here and there, owing to 
crop damage reports from the north- 
west. Trade fairly active. Sept 48% 
@45%e p bu, Dee 44@45c. 

Barley has ruled a little steadier 
_after a smart decline last week of 3 to 
fe p bu. Offerings were only moder- 
ate, but maltsters were indifferent, 
preferring to wait until the new crop 
began to move in earnest. Feed bar- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


northern part of 





ny 55@60c p bu, malting grades 57 
Grass seed continued very quiet with 


winter varieties.—|Henry 
was somewhere — 4c p y 


money on last year’s operations, 









HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides and 
skins. Freig ~ po on shipments over 100 pounds, 
Write for tags nd =o prices, PENNSYL\ VANIA 
HIDE & LE ATHER CO, Scranton, Pa 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—Strong, stocky plant 


raiser 
in rows by heavy fertilization and hoed like ond 
ions. All row have been thinned by hand to 
give the plants an average -of 4 juare inches of 


space each over the whole field; $1.60 per 1000 % 
centa per 500 Golden  Seif-Bleaching (imported 
seed), White Phaome Winter Queen, Golden Heart, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


THIS DEP mm MENT 


comparatively 
offerings consists 
well-finished beeves. | 


word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Bhan orces womens Street, New York City 





EGGS AND POUL 


THOROUGHBRED - 





LIVE STOCK 





“pee of 200 30c 














Giant. Pascal Cabbage plant Flat Dutch 
Succession $1 per 1000. j W. ROC HELE 
Chester, N J ™ 
7 - a 
GINSENG SEED AND ROOTS—Ginseng culti 
vated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and root pow 
ready for planting M boo Culture and Profits 
of Ginseng and Golden Sea with rice of seed 
und roots free Send for it dD. BRAN} * Box 
331 bremen, O 
FOR SALE-—Crimson clover eed, $3 to $35 
bushel: medium red = s a $ 50 to $12.50 aK. 
alsike seed, $11.50 t ' el; alfalfa seed, $6 
a ae bushel, JOSE I" H E “ok L AND, Milford 
) . 
ee seensreenaoesnnsseeensnestasegeemeatsenttienss 
TINSELLED POST CAIDS—8 beautiful floral 
greeiing post cord ith name or town printed 
in gold on each, 10 cents (silwer), A. A, KARLE 
1916 AVE D, Birninghan Ala : 
SEED WHEAT—Two mn in mee varieties far 
superior to older’ kinds Pri lov Ask for 
price-list and sample free, JOSE P H HARRIS 
co, Coldw ater, a 


ONION TOPPER, capa 
minute; ised one 


CLARK, New Hampton. N'Y 








hree bushels per 
bargain. WwW. J. 








SEED WHEAT-—Ruby and Poole bushels per 
acre. Circular and ample free, THEO BURT & 
SONS, Melrose, O 

NEW CROP Crimsc arlet cl ver 
bushel. All seeds, L AY TON & tL AYTON, George- 


town, Del, 





WINTER ONION SETS—ALLEN SECHRIST, 
Port Trevorton, la 
—————————— - 


AGE eN'TS WANTED 











AGENTS-— $9 me nth patented bread = maker, 
Every housekeeper wants one Auent imp! free. 
FORSHEE MFG CO, B M 212, Dayton, O 

AGENTS--Sell patented radiumits self-honing 
strop. Just being put out a icy proposition, 
Strop covered by 16 patent razor free with 
every strop sold. Strop $1 Millions 
being sold and agents coining money Throw away 
old, worn-out proposition for something m and 

salable. F. J. King made $3 sales one § 
afternoon in two hour Outfit free THO LAS 
MFG CO, 902 Home Bldg, Dayton, O 

AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder 
ful self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery. 
,. © net ng? 22 pairs in three hours, made 
$13; do We- show you how Five 


ont ft, “THOMAS MFG CO, 47 Home Bldg, Day- 


ton, 





ESSEX PIGs from “nee herd. 





future for the hog market. 
ceipts are running moderate 





ceived at principal western centers, 
comparatively 





around $6.50@7.10 p 





demand for mut- 





. IMPROVED ENGLISH 
that prices for 3 





thought the inquiry for feeding sheep NJ ; 
i i OWEN CARMAN, 





once an ample supply of feed through- 








Fat wethers move at $4.25@4.65 p 100 





lambs 5.50 @ 6.85, feeding 








STERED Poland-China pigs. 
i 4 





MISCE L L ANE 10OUS 
ingly difficult to sell. § _ 


demand lacks force 
at $200 or better, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


GENERAL MARKETS 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS The intellige nt kind from record- 








are Registered Collie. 
commercial or- B. 








will not yield ) 
mal crop and this will be of rather 





THOROUGHBRED OOLLIE PUPS, 4% months 
old. Address DR MOORE, West Rupert, V 


AGENTS $75 monthly; combination rolling p' 
nine articles combined; lightning seller am. she 
free. FORSHEE MFG CO, C 22, Dayton, 0. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATIONS WwW ANTED—MALE 
FARM HELP and any kind of help 
free of charge by the labor information 
Italians (59 Lafayette St. Telephone 1133 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR 
Send for circular and application blanks. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











COME TO KINGS COUNTY and do better. Pre 
fuces many varieties of fruits and_ grains. Green 


ced 365 days in the year Abundance of a 
Ideal for stock raisers and dairymen Home Snag 
raisin grapes Illustrated booklet  -free “> 


| COUNTY PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, 


“O,”" Hanford, Cal. 





—— 
FOR SALE—Farm, 200 acres, lies good one Far} 
from smal! town. Fenty of good buildings, fru 


and water; for $2700; $500 down. Here is a bargain. 
FRANK BOARDMAN, Owego, N 





————— 
248 ACRES, Il-room house, three barns, - 
farm. Have cash offer of $1000 for timber ALL'S 


be sold to settle estate. Price % 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 





——— 
MARYLAND FARMS, salt water and inland sil 
uations, J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, M 


el 


4 Weeks ‘Brought 50 Inquiries 


American Agriculturist, New ¥ ork 
city. Gentlemen: I have nad, Very 
good returns from my Farmers” 4 
change adv in your paper. , 





weeks’ adv brought me 40 OF oS 
‘ quiries, this is rather more tee 7 


of the other papers secured [0 
in same time.—[S. C. Atherton, Greem 


(wood, Del. 
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Choice 
ins sell at $2.50 
bring 2@2.75. 


ns to low grade tock. 
Duchess and Gravenst 
@3 p bbl. Pippins 
Beans 

At New York, trade somewhat slow, 
Export demand is not all that traders 
could wish for. Domestic pea beans 
pring $2.65@2.75 p bu, marrows and 
white kidneys 2.35@2.40, yellow eyes 
9.9@2.95. 


Cabbage 
At New York, there is no essential 


change in the situation. Receipts and 

demand seem to be running neck and 

neck. Flat Dutch $506.59 p 

100, red cabbage 1@1.25 p bbi 
Dressed Meats 


brings 


At New York, not many cotrtry 
dressed veals are coming. However, 
the demand lacks force and volume 
and the market is no more than 
geady with recent advances. Prime 


yeals sell at 11%,@12c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 
At New York, some new cherries are 
coming to market selling at 12@l13c 
p Ib; quality irregular New rasp- 
berries, Sept delivery, are being of- 
fered in the Empire state at 2O@2Ic 
plb, fo b. Spot evap apples sell at 
'@7%c p lb, evap apples, Oct deliv- 
ey, 6%C 

Fresh Fruits 
Prospects point to 
cranberries this year. Cape Cod has 
had its difficulty with dry weather 
and frosts, but the damage so far has 


good crop of 


been little. Conditions in N J have 
been favorable and in Wis have 
proved ideal. From the present indi- 
cations there will be a larger cran- 
berry crop than last year.—[A. U 


Chaney, Manager National Fruit Ex- 
change. 

At New York, pears are coming 
freely. Bartletts bring $1.50 to 2 p 


%-bbl bskt, Kiefers 2 to 3 p bbl. The 
Ga peach movement is falling off. 
Best Md and Del peaches bring 1.50 
@175 p carrier; plums 40@60c, 
currants 4@S8c p at, blackberries 6 
@10c, huckleberries do; gooseberries 
W@15e, raspberries 6@10c p_ at. 


Muskmelons 1.5002 p cra, water- 
melons 1@2 p car. 

Eggs 
At New York, prices have weak- 
ened. The abnormally hot weather 


has greatly handicapped those who 
are handling eggs for this tmarket 
and has brought about a wide range 
in prices. Fancy local eggs somewhat 
scarce at 25@2tc p doz. Fresh-gath- 
ered westerns bring 19@21c; refrig- 
erator eggs 20@ 21c 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, trade records mate- 
tial improvement tecently arrivals 
have fallen off sharply. This-has sur- 
prised dealers who had counted on 


the bright reports of the new crop 
being followed by a generous move- 
ment of hay to market Prime tim- 


othy sells at $1818.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 13@14, long rye straw do; 
oat and wheat straw 7@8 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, the market continues 
in a firm position Advices from the 
West are by no means encouraging to 
those who have been looking for lower 
Prices. City bran moves at $25@ 26.50 
P ton, middlings and red dog 27@ 
31, 6orn chops 27.50. 
Onions 
At New York, there is some com- 
Dlaint that offerings from Orange Co, 
» have been too green. Receipts 
from L I have lessened a trifle, but 
other sections are shipping freely, and 
there are plenty of onions on the 


Senet L I reds and yellows bring 
iwe 2 p bbl, Orange Go reds 1@ 
40 p bag, Ky onions 80@85c, N J 


Whites 75¢@1.25 p bskt, shallots 77+ 
D 100. 


Potatoes 
". crop expert who has just re- 
ee from Aroostook Co, Me, says 
conde tate crop there is: in superb 
tase se Acreage perhaps a shade 
an last year. One local dealer 


_ Whom he talked said that he 
contracted as many potatoes as 
Warehouse would hold, paying 

Potatoes 


a New York, receipts from N J 
L I are increasing, but at the 


tame time arrivals from the south are 
an The market is well sup- 

rj 
Tuled lower, 


potatoes and prices have 
LI and N J stock brings 


from $2.25@2.75 p bbl, southern 


potatoes 2@2.50, yams 3@4. 
Poultry 
At New York, further improvement 
noted in prices for live fowls. De 
mand has been broad and more stock 


than offered could have been sold to 
advantage. Spring chickens more ac- 


tive, although prices are little 
changed: Live fowls 14@14%c p lb, 
spring chickens 1l6@17e, roosters 9@ 
9i4c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese Sa%e, guinea fowls W@60c p 
pr, pigeons 20@25c. Dressed duck- 
lings from LI and Pa sell at 1d@ toc 
p lb, squabs $1.50@3.25 p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, cucumber pickles &2 
fa2.25 p bbl. Beets $141.25 p 100 
behs, carrots do, cukes 40@The p bx, 
celery 20@30c p doz, eggplants Wa 
Toc p bx, corn The@$1.50 p 100, let- 
tuce $1.500@2.%0) p bskt, lima beans 
$1.75@2.25, mint Tic@$1 p 100 behs, 
okra do p bx. Peppers $1@1.25 p bbl, 
peas, $101.25 p bskt, string beans $1 
@1.75, spinach $1@1.500 p bbl, squash 
FscaQ@Ssi1, turnips $141.50 p 100° behs, 
tomatoes T5c@$1.25 p bx, cress $1.25 
@1.0 p 100 behs. 


Wool 
The wool trade lacks distinguish- 
ing features Both buyers and | ell- 


ers are content to feel their way along 
and this tends to give the market a 
quiet tone. At Chicago, medium un- 
washed wool from O and Ind com- 
mands 18@22c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHILOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
08... 23% 24% 22%, 
OTe 25 26 23% 
"06... 21% 22% 20% 


At Chicago, all things considered, 
the butter market is holding up nice- 
ly. Nevertheless, the generous re- 
ceipts tend to- give trade a heavy tone 
at times. Fine cmy sells near a trifle 
above 2Zle p Ib, dairy butter 18@20. 

At New York, buyers do not 
mit good butter to go begging, yet it 
is significant that they are adopting 
a more conservative view. It takes 
choice cmy to bring 23c p lb. Export- 
ers are doing some business at 2 
f2lce. Dairy butter from N Y and Pa 
is easier, prices ranging 1S@2l1c. 

At Boston, price fluctuations have 
not proved violent and markets in 
about the same condition as last not- 
ed. Fine cmy from N JY state sells 
at 23c p Ib or a little better. 

The Cheese Markets 

At Chicage, receipts fair to large, 
but the trade generally seems to be 
takiag hold of arrivals in good shape. 
Twins sell at 11@12¢ p Ib. 

At New York, an irregular market. 


per- 


The drouth in eastern dairying sec- 
tions has done much toward cutting 
down the cheese output. Full cream 


brings 12%@13%c p Ib. Conditions 
seem to lean more in favor of buyers. 
Export demand is light. 





Milk Market 


At New York, the milk exchange 
directors at their meeting on July 30 
advanced the price %%c p qt, making 
it 3c p qt in the 26c zone, effective 
Aug 1. Dealers were a bit surprised 
at the extent of the advance, but the 
directors said that it was due to the 
shortage caused by drouth. Sume 
dealers had gone into the country and 
were offering “%c above the exchange 
price, forcing the latter to act de- 
cisively in order to get their milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the weeks ending August 1 
were: 





Milk Cream 
ree 1,861 
Susquehanna ......-. 9,379 65 
West Shore ......--- 15,610 1,005 
vackawanna ........ 56,350 1,575 
N ¥ C (long haul)... 55,175 2,2 
N Y C (Harlem).... 10,790 32 
re Seoce Se 3,579 
Lehigh valley ....... 29,770 1,500 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,550 3m) 
New Haven .......-. 5,860 a 
Other sources ....... 5,700 240 
Total ee af 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farm Machinery and Labor Question 


{From Page 106.] 

muacle that they represent, as it is 
the practical knowledge and skill of 
the individuals who take part in per- 
forming the work. What a sorry fie- 
ure a green hand would cut, and how 
disastrous the results of his efforts, 
be he ever so muscular and ambi- 
tious, if he is not familiar with and 
trained in handling teams and farm 
machinery. Only a comparatively 
limited number of unskilled men can 
be used to advantage at such times, 
for it is the men who know how to 
do the various parts of the work, and 
that can comprehend and execute th: 
directions given, that are sorely 
needed during the whole season 

If the men who desire to be benefac- 


tors, and offer suggestions that will 
be valuable, if carried out, will lend 


their influence toward encouraging 
more young men to take practical 
training on the farm, and to obtain 
some knowledge of the sciences and 
mechanical arts, that can be utilized 
in practical farm operations, they will 
be doing much more toward solving 
the labor problem on the farm, than 
they can by recommending hordes of 
unskilled men to go out to impose 
upon the acute necessities of the 
farmers at this time of year. It is a 
case of a dire need of more men who 
know how to do, and are capable of 
meeting, in a common sense way, the 
varied conditions that present them- 
Selves at this busiest season of the 
year. For men who know iow, and 
can, and will work for the best inter- 
ests of their employers, there are good 
jobs at paying figures. 


- 
> 


La Plata Corn Imported—It is in- 


teresting, but not important, to note 
that a small parcel, 20,000 bus of corn, 





hag been shipped from Argentina to 
New York. Delivered in New York, 
this will work out at about S$%c p 


bu, duty included, against the price 
of domestic, some 10c less. Of course, 
no business -of consequence ig possi- 
ble *at this difference. It seems this 
corn is well suited for the manufac- 
ture of glucose, on which the duty is 
refunded whén the product is ex- 
ported. 

Complain About Export Corn— 
Grain .dealersy at N Y seem to place 
no special importance in the recent 
complaints made in the U K regarding 
faulty grading of corn at U §S ports. 
The special govt agent "who has been 
investigating market conditions § at 
London advises that the grain re- 
ceived there from American ports has 
not been properly graded. In other 
words, shipments of both wheat and 
maize too often fall short in weight 
ani quality specified. Last winter the 
consular service urged Preg Roosevelt 
to inaugurate reforms along this line, 


but the British officials say that so 
far no attention seems to have been 
paid to their requests New York 


grain dealers say that wheat and corn 
shipped from this port is graded prop- 
erly, and insist that the trouble arises 
with shipments from other markets. 

The Amount of Milk and Butter Fat 
produced depends upon the _ dairy 
capacity of the animal and the amount 
and quality of the rations used.— 
[Nebraska Experiment Station. 

‘ 

At Columbus, corn 82c p bu, new 
wheat 5c, oats Sc, rye Ge, bran 
$24 p ton, middlings 26c, new timothy 
nay 72410. Butter quiet and firm, cmy 
tubs 24c p Ib, prints 2%ec, dairy 16@ 
18c, f c cheese lfc. Fresh eggs 18ce 
p doz, live fowls 8@10c p Ib, turkeys 
l5e, dressed fowls 10@l11c, turkeys 





lfc. Potatoes 90c@1 p bu, turnips 
Tic. New apples 1.25 p bu, black- 
berries 7T@S8c p qt, peaches 2 p cra, 


corn 18@22c p doz. 


At Cincinnati, wheat %c p bu, corn 
77c, baled timothy hay 12@13 p ton, 
wheat straw 4@5, bran 21@22, mid- 
dlings 23@24. Cmy print butter 24@ 
25c p lb, tubs 22@23c, dairy 16@17c, 
f c cheese 13@14c. Fresh eggs 164 
17c p doz, spring chickens 14@16c, live 
hens 10c, turkeys 12c, ducks 7c. Veal 
calves 5%@6%c lb, wool 18@19c. 
New apples 2@3.50 p bbl, peaches 
1.25@1.50 p cra, cantaloups 1.25@2, 
watermelons 1(C@lfc ea, potatoes 3.25 
p bbl, cabbage 1.75 p bbl cra. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Standard 
Flower Books 


For Those Who Would Be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

By A. Herrington. The author, than: 
whom there is no more experienced ex- 
pert in this line anywhere, has here taken 
the public in his confidence and ‘has en- 
deavored to assist and direct the efforts 
of those who would grow and excel in 
the production of perfect chrysanthemum 
flowers. His aim has been to show that 
not in secret arts and practices, but in 
a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained 












the results desired, Illustrated. 160 pages, 
6x7 inches, Cloth .........+....-...50 cents 
HOME FLORICULTURE 


By Eben E. Rexford. A practical guide 
to the treatment of flowering and other 
ornamentad plants in the house and gar- 
den, intended exclusively for amateur 
floriculturists by one of the most suc- 
cessful amateur floriculturists in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated. About 300 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth ...... $1.00 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
PLANTS 


By C. L. Allen. A complete history, 
description, methods of propagation and 
full directions for the successful culture 
of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have beeh drawn from nature 
and have been engraved especially for 
this book. The cultural directions are 
plainly gtated, practical and to the point. 
512 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth.......... $1.50 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening in the 
Massachusetts agricultural college, for- 
merly of the university of Vermont. A 
treatise on the general principles govern- 
ing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner 
problems of gardening. Every paragraph 
is short, terse and to the point, giving 
perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty 
of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even 
to the inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 
152 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth......60 cents 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS 
AND LIVE FENCES 

By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the 
planting, growth and management of 
hedge plants for country and suburban 
homes. It gives accurate directions con- 
cerning hedges; how to plant and how to 
treat them; and especially concerning 
windbreaks and shelters. It includes the 
whole art of making a delightful home, 
giving directions for nooks and balconies, 
for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 
50 cents. 

Above are briefly described a few only 
of the many books on similar subjects 
which we, the largest Publishers of Rural 
Books, supply. 

Catalog free of these and many other 
publications, 

Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost ot 
railing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-4641 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 


BEITEVER SO 
HUMBL there's ne place 


like home. 


agazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
pe Be th helps make a home out of « house; 
& family of individuals. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


IE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 

tion which we plan and print for New York alone, 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 
Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting 
The summer meeting of the New 


York state fruit growers’ association 
will be held August 19-20 at the col- 


lege of agriculture at Cornell uni- 
versity, Ithaca. On Wednesday at 2 
p m, following the opening exercises 
@ symposium on orchard parasites 
will be given by Profs Whetzel, 
Stewart, Slingerland and Parrot. This 
will be followed by a question box 


demonstration of spray- 
In the evening Com- 
Pearson of the New 
York department of agriculture will 
discuss the department of agricul- 
ture and the fruit grower and Di- 
rector L. H. Bailey will deliver an 
address. 

On Thursday morning members of 
the- association will meet at the col- 
lege of agriculture and there start on 
a drive about the university farm 
and campus. At 1 p m an excursion 
by boat down the lake wiil take the 
party to the orchard of ‘'T. H. King 
of Trumansburg and to “Baliwick,” 
the country residence and farm of 
Director Bailey. Exhibits of plant 
diseases and insect pests and spraying 
machinery will also add 
the event for the visitors. Arrange- 
ments for board and room can be 
made by addressing C. S. Wilson, de- 
partment of horticulture, Cornell un- 
iversity, at Ithaca. 


and. later a 
ing. machinery. 
missioner R. A. 


— 


St Lawrence County Notes 
Fr. D A. 








A week or ten days of good weather 
and another light crop of hay will be 
about all secured in thts county. 
While the quality i@ exceptionally 
good the present season, the yield is 
far below the average, and on many 
farms lighter than last season, which 
was much lighter than had _ been 
known for many years. As a conse- 
quence farmers will be obliged to re- 
duce their stock the coming fall to 
correspond with the supply of fod- 
der. In this section quite a large 
acreage of sown corm was put in last 
spring, which is coming on rapidly 
during these warm days the present 
month, as we hawe been blessed with 
frequent warm showers of late, which 
is booming all kinds of sown and 
planted crops. The silage will come 
to the aid of the farmer to a great 
extent in helping to solve the fodder 
problem. 

The warm, frequent rains are keep- 
ing pastures green and the feed 
much flusher than is used at this 
time of the year, and, as a conse- 
quence, cows are giving a good flow 
of milk, and factory and _ station 
prices for the product have thus far 
ruled good. The last sale of cheese 
shipped from the factory here netted 
the patrons $1.06 per 100 pounds of 
milk, and Silver Spring cheese fac- 
tory, two miles south of this place, at 
its last sale from June 14-30, inclu- 
sive, received 11% to 11% cents, and 
netted the patrons 96 cents per 100 
pounds of milk. Spring grain is mak- 
ing a great growth, and promises @ 
great yield, both in grain and straw. 
Potatoes are looking fine, but the po- 
tato beetic has been miore than usu- 
ally busy, and with wet, warm weath- 
er has given them much the best of 
it, .but our growers have learned 
that the only way is to keep the spray 
of paris green on them “rain _ or 
shine,” which will eventually subdue 
them. 

Many of our dairymen thought last 





interest to 


for pork 
summer 
up quite 
pigs to sup- 


spring that spring prices 
would continue through the 
and, consequently, stocked 
heavily with shotes and 
ply the summer market, but present 
prices are not in accord with their 
expectations, as $7 and $7.50 per 100 
pounds are the top figures. In our 
local market good veal calves dress- 
ing 140 pounds and upward are bring- 
ing 6 cents per pound. The ‘price of 
fresh eggs ranges from 16 to 18 cents 
per dozen. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co—Haying and 
harvest are about completed, with an 
average yield. Potatoes are looking 
well. Oorn backward, owing to late 
planting. Oates harvest will be late on 
account of backward spring. Farm 
hhelp is searce; wages $1.75 to $2 p 


day. Eggs 18c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


Stafford, Genesee Co—All crops are 
ten days in advance of last year. Corn 
making rapid growth, but cultivation 
delayed by rain. Hay was a large 
yield, and mostly secured in good 
condition. Land values have increased 
somewhat this year. Apple’ yield not 
encouraging; about 65% of last year. 
Barley, oats and beans promise aver- 
age yields. Potatoes light because of 
early July drouth. Wheat 75% of full 


yield. Much ‘sprouted in the field. 
Fat cattle in demand. Butter 22c 
p Ib. 

Johnsburg, Warren Co — Haying 
about finished, and farmers report a 
light crop. It has been very hot and 
dry through June and July. Butter 
is in good demand at 25c p Ib. All ecat- 


tle very low. Apples and early pota- 
toes nearly a failure. Corn promises 
a@ good crop, but it is also backward. 


Burke, Franklin 
made unusual growth in 
three weeks and now ‘is looking fine. 
Oats doing well, although heads are 
short. Crop of potato bugs is large, 
but potatoes are scarce. Hay crop 
has been uneven, some fields yielding 
well and others very light. Not many 
changes in farm tenants. this year, 
and few sales of farms. Flow of milk 
has been fairly good. Shrinkage about 
as usual, Butter 23c p lb, eggs 20 to 
23c p doz. Farmers in south and 
north parts of the town have put tele- 
phones in their houses this summer. 
Many have improved their buildings. 


Co—Corn has 
the past 


Patterson, Putnam Co—It has been 
exceedingly dry for a long time. Feed 
is getting very scarce. Supply of milk 
has fallen off fast. Hay. crop good, 
nearly all harvested. Most of the eat 
crop will be carefully saved, owing to 
the high price of grain. Potatoes look- 


ing well. Eggs scarce, 27¢c p doz. 
Farmers are favoring alfalfa: some 
new pieces have recently been soven, 


W. O. Taylor will put up a silo in the 
near future, 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—The hay 
crop just cut was about a normal 
yield, but quality above the average. 
Oats now being harvested in very fine 
shape. Straw is excellent. Corn now 
making remarkable growth and bids 
fair ‘to exceed previous yields. Late 
sown buckwheat and hungarian grass 
is now doing well. The best dairies 
are shrinking in milk output. Butter 
and cheese are higher; butter 25e p 
Ib, cheese 16 to 18c. New potatoes 
yielding well and sell rapidly at $1 
p bu. Farmers in this section are 
raising some fine stock, paying more 
attention to raising their own grain. 
On the farms of Harvey Hill, Ather- 
ton Bros’ and Miss Beatty’s, some im- 
mense yields of i have been ree 


THE FARMERS 


ported. Dairymen are growing more 
particular each year in the manage- 
ment and care of their herds, and bet- 
ter returns are being secured. Inter- 
est is centering more fn the way the 
fields are cultivated than in the area 
under cultivation. Help is more plen- 
tiful. 


Perry, Clifton Co—Haying is about 


finished; 50% of ‘the full crop. Oats 
are heading out well, but straw was 
cut short by drouth. Corn promises 


a good crop. About the same acreage 
of potatoes was planted as last year. 
Early ones have been a failure. Late 
crop not so good. Apples 30% of the 


crop. Cheese factories paid $1 p 100 
Ibs for milk during the last manth. 
Pastures badly dried up and cows 
shrinking in milk. Butter 23c p Ib, 
eggs 2Uc p doz. , 
Nineveh, Broome Co—Haying nearly 
finished, and is an average crop. 
Everything. suffering from lack of 


rain, Pastures short and a‘big shrink- 


age in the yield of milk. Berries 
quite plentiful. 

Hamburg, Erie Co—Hay crop is 
good. Dairymen doing well. Oat crop 
medium an account of wet, late 
spring. Early potatoes have rusted 
some; late ones looking well. Out- 
look for corn crop good. Prospect 
good for apple crop. Farmers have 
made well with peas. Some sold for 
$2 a ‘hag. Weather has been very 


warm through July. 
State Fair Prize Essays—Prizes of 
$15 and $5 are being offered by the 


state fair commission for the best 
essays on the following subjects: 
Tuberculosis problem, Use of skim 


milk from. the farm, Advantages and 
preparation of a commercial starter, 
Farming a dairy herd and starting with 
a small capital. Improving the cheese 
industry, Improving the sanitary con- 
dition of city milk, Care of milk in 
the household, Reducing the cost of 
milk production. Prizes will also be 
offered for the best display of photo- 
graphs of modern dairy buildings. 


State Buys 23,000 Acres—The state 
forest purchasing board has arranged 
for the purchase of 23,000 acres of 
land for the Adirondack forest pre- 
serve in Essex Co on the eastern bor- 
der of Schroon lake at $725 an acre. 
It is understood that the board is 
negotiating for more land in this 


“section. 


Suit on College Lands—The trial of 
the action begun by the state to can- 
cel the contract between Cornell uni- 
versity and Brooklyn cooperidge 
company has been begun at Albany. 
The contract was entered into be- 
tween Cornell and the cooperidge 
company for lumbering operations on 
about 3000 acres of forest, which was 


a .part of the state’s holdings in the 
Adirondack park. The state claims 
the contract is illegal, while the Cor- 


nell authorities claim it is legal. 


NEW JERSEY 





Moorestown, Burlington Co—Apples 
more a failure than .usual; San Jose 
seale bad. Corn generally makes an 
excellent showing, except that on very 
light soils it was so severely checked 


by the drouth that set in in June. 
Wheat crop fair, oats good. Very lit- 
tle of either grown here, but more 
oats than usual this year. Straw of 


both remarkably tall; 3 to-4 feet. Rye 
heavily grained; about half a -crop is 
the general report of farmers on po- 
tatoes. 

Floriculture—F loricul- 


limited here, being con- 
carnations and 


Mercer Co 
ture is very 
fined principally to 
violets as-cut flowers. Carnations are 
grown pretty much in the. old, usual 
way; that is, transplanted from field 
to houses about September 1. They 
have done very well the past season, 
both in and out of doors. Some of 
the old varieties are still with us as 
stand-bys, such as Louise, Joost and 
Lawson, but the latter we believe is 
deteriorating, like its predecessors. 
The Lawson sprouts are tried along 
with other new varieties, of which 
a few are grown each year, occa- 
sionally one proving worth retaining. 
With most of us Enchantress is a 
wonder. It has been said by some 
of the prominent growers that carna- 
tions do not, bloom as. freely in winter 











in solid beds as in raised benches. We 
see no difference. There are now 
about 40,000 square feet of glass in 
N J devoted to this flower, Philadel. 
phia being the principal market, and, 
according to reports they bring ex. 
cellent prices. Personally, we grow a 
few seedlings each year as a hobby, 


getting some very promising varie. 
ties occasionally.—[C. A. B 
Field Meeting of State Board—tThe 


second field meeting of the N J state 
board of agriculture will be held at 
the agricultural college farm at New 
Brunswick next Friday, Aug 14. Ay 
farmers of the state are invited tg 
attend this meeting, which beging at 
10 o’clock a m, and will be addressed 


by Dr E. B. Voorhees on the Object 
of an experiment farm, anal Prof K 
C. Davis, the new principal of the 
short course school, on Up-to-date 
methods of training in agriculture, 

Whitehouse, Hunterdon Co—Oat 
crop about all harvested, and some 
plowing done for winter grain. Hay 
crop best that has been known for 


years. It has been a good season for 
farmers in weather conditions. Corn ig 


‘promising, being helped along by 
timely rains. Corn S5c p bu, oats 65e, 
eggs 24c p doz. No new grain on 


market yet. Farmers are all well up 
with their work. 

Burlington, Burlington Co—Corn is 
looking fine, with prospects of a good 
yield. We have had fine rains recently, 


and pastures are coming on. nicely. 
Rye yielded 15 bus p acre, wheat 2 
bus. Potatoes not a full crop; price 


40 to 45c p %-bu bskt. Rye 65 to The 
p bu, wheat 85c, butter 30 to 35c p Ib, 
eggs 28 to 80c p doz, hay $10 to $12 p 


ton, rye straw 7 p ton at the press. 

Cassville, Ocean Co—Oats are a 
fair crop and ail harvested in good 
condition. Potatoes 75% of a crop, 


and bringing $2 p bbl. Tomatoes 25e 
p %-bu bskt. Rye straw $10 p ton, 
choice hay $10 to $14. Corn promisesa 
full crop, or the best for years. Pas- 
tures improving, but quite short. 


Rahway, Union Co—All crops grow- 
ing rapidly and showing much im- 
provement. We have had some very 
heavy electrical storms, and _ several 
barns have been burned. Feed very 
high. Corn.$1.70 p 100 lbs, oats $1.0, 
eggs 30c p doz, Early potatoes half 
a crop. 


Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Recent 


rains have done much damage, and 
early potatoes will be all dug ina 


short while. They now bring $2.50 p 


bbl. Apples and pears drapping bad- 
ly. Apples will not be 25% of a crop. 


Corn promises a good yield. Seed crop 
of clover a failure, owing to recent 
drouth. Eggs 21c p doz, chickens 2e 
Pp lb, calves 7c. 





Looking Ahead to the Hop Harvest 


It is interesting to note that west- 
ern dealers are talking a reduced hop 
crop this year.- There seems to be 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
extent of the shrinkage, but there is 
unanimity of opinion that the yield 
will not prove of as large proportions 
as last year. The belief prevails that 
the market for new hops will opem 
on a basis of 9@10c p Ib, but condi- 
tions between now and the wind-up 
of harvest might change ‘these ideas 
materially. 

A report to American Agriculturist 
from Wild, Neame & Co of London 
says: “The prospect is for a bumper 
crop of hops in the U K. The vine is 
strong and healthy Vermin can be 
found in small quantities throughout 
some districts, but no importance is 
attached to this fact at the present 
time. Trade is practically at a stand- 
sti. There are many old hops Still 
unsold and those holding crops are 
pressing the market to sell. We fear 
the outlook is about as has been seen 
for some years.” 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In: cents per lb with comparisons 


1908 1907 1906 

N Y state, ch... 7@ 8 15@16 aul 

med to prime. 5@ 6 14@15 4@n 

Pac coa&t, ch.- 7@ 8 11@12 16@r 

med to prime 5@ 6 8@ 9 13@ H 

Olds .......... 3@ 5 5@ 8 4G 
German ...... .27@30 32@37 217@ 
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Ny] TOBACCO 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market 














At New York—After the middle of 
this month, dealers are looking for 
trade to show more activity. The 
holiday season will then be on its last 
legs and a general resumption of bus- 


fness is anticipa‘ed. Recently the 
tobacco market has ruled very quiet. 
Reports from the Onondaga district 


of N Y say the new crop is coming 


on famously and growers are most 
optimistic over the outlook The 
harvest is now under way in N E, 


and a nice crop is being cut, although 
dry weather there has had the effect 
of reducing size and weight of leaf to 
some extent. Tent tobacco seems to 
be reviving in favor in Ct. It is re- 
ported that one big Ct grower of 
shade tobacco averaged $1.12 p lb on 
his 150-acre raised last year. 
Another who had 8 acres realized as 
high as $1.75 p Ib for his shade-grown 
Cuban. Wouldn't this make Fla 
planters sit up and take notice! 
NEW YORK TOBACCO PRICES 
[Cased leaf in cents per pound.] 


crop 


Ct broadleaf wrappers ........30@55 
* “s SOCSNEE .sviceces 19@25 
» = ee Pee ee 8@10 


N E Havana light wrappers 
" . medium wrappers 18@28 
BOCONGs cecccesecs 20@24 
RUGS. cccvcsoeesss Ba 
Empire state selected ..........12@16 


© Zimmer Spanish .....eeeee0- 18@20 

MD. oto ccmecedvees eens 15@18 

Pa broadleaf binders ......... 15@17 
————— --o —_____ 


Harvesting and Curing Tobacco 
HM. (. BURLINGAME, UARTFORD COUNTY, CT 


I have been growing tobacco for 
over 15 years, and always found that 
the early-cut tobacco commanded the 
best prices in the market, so have al- 
ways made an effort to start trans. 
planting by May 25. Tobacco started 
at that time should be ready for top- 
ping by July 5-8, if weather condi- 
lions are favorabk I believe in early 
topping, and find by so doing the to- 
bacco fly does not trouble the plant 
es much, also I have the usual num- 
ber of leaves upon a much shorter 
stalk than when allowed to go to 
blossom; which gives me more air 
space between tiers, also strengthens 
the plants, so they will stand more 
wind and rain without turning over 
from being top-heavy. 

Cutting should begin 25 to 28 days 
after budding, when it will be plenty 
tipe. I find that tobacco cut a little 
green is of much better quality than 
if overripe. I use the old method of 
cutting, using the hatchet or shears, 
and allow the tobacco to get well 
wilted before spearing or stringing, 
Which is done by using a steel needle 
on the plant and splitting the stalk, 
Which I think hastens curing. ,Of 
tourse, the stringer must be more 
farcful than when hooking, but a 
800d man can spear it as fast as I 
tare to have the plants handled. 

A few of the larger growers use the 
hook-lath, but I do not like them, 
owing to when taking down the to- 
bacco from the poles it must be tak- 
en from the lath before it can be 


Biled down. Tobacco will keep a 
am longer time without heating 
‘ore stripping piled down on the 


slats or lath than when pulled off. 

AS soon as the tobacco is put upon 
~~ lath I hang upon hurdles, and al- 
W it to remain a number of ‘hours 
© get thoroughly wilted before cart- 
%. a8 it prevents bruising to a large 
ent. also makes it much lighter to 
vapid and gives more room between 
© plants for it to cool off. I hang 

‘rom 7 to 9 inches apart on the 
— between the lath and six plants 
thee’ or small) on a lath, and then 
he tobacco will hang all fn a row, 
“ime as hook lath 


of tte it is in the curing shed I keep 

pe doors open for the first few weeks, 

sht and day, unless the wind blows 
3-4 


or where the rains beat upon it. Af- 
ter that, if the weather is hot and 
dry, I keep doors open nights and 
close during the heat of the day. If 
wet weather prevails I use the re- 
verse method. 

I believe anyone can, to a certain 
extent, make the curing whatever he 
likes by watching the ventilator doors 
in the shed. Tobacco cured down 
too fast in dry, hot weather has a 
tendency to lose its glossy appear- 
ance and silky feeling, also to make 
white veins, and it never cures as 
even color or goes through the sweat 
as well as when it has a little 
moisture during the first three or 
four weeks. The first few weeks in 
the curing is what tells when the 
buyer comes around, of; course, with 
everything else considered in growing 
the crop, such as hail, etc. 

I believe in carly stripping from 
the stalk, and aim to begin the first 
damp spell after fat stems have dis- 
appeared, which should be by Oct 10. 
Of course, tobacco taken down at that 
time of the year cannot be allowed 
to lie a great while before pulling the 
leaves from the stalk; not over 24 to 
36 hours, according to the weather. 
After stalks are cured, if piled down 
upon the lath, one need not worry 
about its not keeping. And, last of 
all, | always stand out to put a value 
(not a price) upon my goods, and sell 
accordingly. 





How Tobacco is Gown and Sold in France 





As our readers well know, the 
European countries that run their 
own ‘tobacco monopolies have a per- 
petual bed of roses im which to re- 
cline. &t is shown that the French 
govt took in the pretty sum of $93,- 
080,000 from its tobacco business in 
"06. And the way the European re- 
public hangs onto its graft is certain- 
ly a marvel. In fact, for downright 
domination of all ramifications of the 
business, it can almost teach Standard 
oil some trifling little things 

The French govt gives to tobacco 
growers the same recognition and en- 
couragement accorded farmers of 
wheat, potatoes and other crops, but 
beyond purchasing the leaf at its own 
price, it offers no bounty or other ar- 
tificial stimulant to specially encour- 
age its culture. There is nothing in 
the record of recent years to indicate 
that the supply of home-grown 
French tobacco will, either in respect 
to quality or quantity, become more 
formidable than it has been hitherto 
as a competitor with the better grades 
of tobacco from the U S&S. 

Tobacco leaves and stems are im- 
ported free of duty by the govt, but 
their importation by private firms or 
individuals is prohibited. The impor- 
tation of manufactured tobacco in any 
form—cigars, cigarets, smoking to- 


bacco, etc—is limited to 22 Ibs a 
year, which may be imported by a 


person for his own use, under special 
permission from the minister of 
finance. When imported for personal 
use cigars and cigarets are subject to 
a duty of about $4.75 p Ib; snuff, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, $1.40 
p Ib. 

The cultivation of tobacco in France 
is carried on under strict regulations 
and supervision by the regie, or govt 
monopoly. Every citizen is allowed 
to grow in his garden for decorative 
purposes but two tobacco plants If 
he grows more, he must declare his 
intention, obtain a license, and regis- 
ter the number of plants. He must 
sell his stock to the govt, which fixes 
the price, if sold at all. Production 
there in ’06 amounted to 36,349,000 
lbs, compared with an annual average 
output of 49,855,000 Ibs during the 
past 10 years. 


Tobacco Notes 


MAKING Priva Toracco aT Home—tI 
will tell American Argiculturist rea4- 
ers how I make chewing tobacco that 
is fit for a king. Take a green hickory 
log a foot to 18 in through and bore 
as many 2-in augur holes in it as size 
or length of log will justify. Tamp 
same full of good quality tobacco and 
plug down tight with plug to fit the 
holes. Then put the log on a slow 
fire and burn until the bark and sap 
is well cindered, after which let it Ile 
2 or 3 weeks before sampling. I have 
been a user of the leaf for 40 years.— 
[S. E. Washburn, Illinois- . 





TOBACCO---MARKETS 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August 3, 1908. 
At New York, steers were slow and 
generally 10c lower after last Mon- 
day; bologna bulls and all grades of 
cows were off 10@15c, closing steady. 
Calves in light receipt, and veals 25c 


higher; buttermilks dull and un- 
changed, closing steady for both 
veals and buttermilks. Milech cows 


in very moderate supply and steady. 

Today there were 34 cars cattle and 
3813 calves on sale. Steers were slow 
and steady to 10c lower; bulls and 
cows in liberal supply and 25c off. 
Veals steady to 25c¢ higher; butter- 
milks weak to a fraction lower. Fair 
to prime steers sold at $5@6.70 p 100 
Ibs, bulls 2.75@3.70, cows 1.50@3.90, 
common to choice veals 5.50@8.50, 

ills *40°5, buttermilks and grassers 
3.12% @4.12%, westerns 5@5.75. 

Sheep continued in very light sup- 
ply last week, and all grades steady; 
lambs opened firm to a fraction high- 
er, and prime and choice grades were 
searce and firm during the week; 
common and medium grades slow to 
a shade lower, closing steady for all 
grades. The range of prices for the 
week was: Sheep $304.50, culls 2@ 
2.75, lambs 4.50@7, culls 4@4.25. To- 
day, with 33 cars on sale, sheep were 
15@25c higher; lambs 25@35c higher 
on all grades. Common to choice 
sheep 3@4.75, culls 2.50, common to 
choice lambs 4.50@7.50 

Hogs opened steady last week, ad- 
vanced a trifle later. and closed 20@ 
25c higher than last Monday. Today 
there were abaut 2200 head on sale. 
The feeling was firm for all weights. 
New York state hogs sold at $7@7.30 
p 100 Ibs, roughs 6@6.30, stags 4@ 
4.50, boars 2.50@2.75. 

THE WORSE MARKET 


Trading was very qulet in all 
branches of the business last week, 
and outside of a little demand for 
second-handers at the regular auctions 
there was almost nothing doing. 
Prices are unchanged. 

At Philadelphia, the desirable grades 
of fat cattle about held their own, but 
other kinds sold off and were also 
sluggish movement Good to best 
fat steers realized $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, 
cows 3.50@G@4.00, canners 1.75@2.75, 
bulls and oxen %.25@4.75, veal calves 
648, coarse calves 3@4, milch cows 
S560 ea, 

Sheep trade fairly satisfactory to 
sellers Extra wethers made $4.50@ 
5 p 100 lbs, ewes 3.75@4.50, bucks and 
inferior sheep 2.5003.25, lambs 6.50@ 
7, cull lambs 5@6, western dressed 
hogs 0.754010 


At Buffalo, the cattle market is 
drifting toward a lower level Only 
the best grades have held steady, 


while the common kinds dropped 15 
@25c. Early this week, Monday’s re- 
ceipts were 160 loads. Prime steers 
brought $6.25@6.75 p 100 lbs, cows 
3.50@5, bulls 3@5, theifers 4@5.65, 


stockers 3044.25, veal calves G@S8, 
coarse calves 3@4, milch cows 20@ 
MG ea. 

Sheep market displayed more 


strength, top lambs bringing $6.75 p 
100 lbs, wethers and ewes 4@4.85, 
yearlings 4@5.25. Hog market in bet- 
ter shape. Heavy and medium swine 
brought 7.25@7.30, Yorkers 7.15, pigs 
6.25. 

At Pittsburg, slow cattle’ trade 
early this Week. Monday's receipts 
were 115 loads. Fine steers sold at 
$6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
steers 3@6, heifers 4.500@5.50, cows 4 
@5, bulls 404.85, oxen do, feeding 
steers 4@5.25, stockers 3.75@4.50, veal 
calves 5@7.50, inferior calves 3@4. 


Hog supply 35 loads and market 
higher. Heavies brought $7@7.05 p 
100 lbs, medium heavy Yorkers do, 
light Yorkers 6.50@6.80, pigs 6. Fair 
supplies of sheep and prices little 
changed. Mixed sheep brought M@ 


4.70 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 4@5, lambs 
5.50@6.50, cull lambs 4.00@5, bucks, 
stags, ete, 2.50073.25 


e 


New York Cheese Market 





In last week’s issue American Ag- 
riculturist reported the proposed 
campaign that Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Pearson proposes to inaugu- 
rate against the illegal sale of soaked 
curd cheese in the Empire state. Cer- 
tain members of the Watertown (N 
Y) board of trade seem to take issue 


[15] 


115 


with the commissioner, and say that 
the moderate use of water in washing 
curd is perfectly legitimate, and often 
benefits the quality of the cheese. The 
suggestion is made that there shoul 
be some legal standard defining just 
how much moisture can be lawfully 
incorporated in cheese, the plan being 
to follow the government regulation« 
in this respect regarding butter. This, 
so the dealers say, would be more 
equitable all around. 

At Utica, Aug 3—This dairy section 
has not been favored with the abun- 
dant rains that have fallen in other 
portions of the state. The severity 
of the drouth here is indicated by 
the fact that the milk stations have 
raised the price from 4c to $1.20 p 
106 ibs. Cheese factories cannot pay 
the latter price at the present quota- 
tions for their product. The yield of 
milk is now fully 40% less than it 
was af the flush. Unless there is 
copious rain soon the production of 
cheese must be materially reduced. 
Prices on the market today wer» 
about the same as last week, but the 
tone was firmer. The official transac- 
tions were lv27 bxs large cheese 11 
@11%c p Ib, the ruling being 11\c. 
The sales of small were 3312 bxs at 
114%@11%e, the ruling being 11 %c. 
On the curb there were sales of small 
singles at 11% and 1l%c. The sales 
of butter were 99 pkgs at 224%@ 
23%e. 

At Canton, Aug 3—Saturday’s cheese 
sales included 2900 bxs that sold at 
11%c p Ib. Butter deals involved 
1200 tubs at 22%c p Ib.—[A. T. Mar- 
tyn, Sec. 





Country Produce Markets 





At Pittsburg, sweets 5.50 p_ bbl. 
new cabbage 1.75 p cra, green 
green beans 50c p bu, tomatoes Sic p 
4-bskt cra, wax beans 40c p bu, peas 
1.50, green corn 1.25, cukes 1 p ham- 
per, cauliflower 2.50 p cra, peppers 1, 
celery 35c p doz. New apples 90c@ 
1 p bskt, peaches 1.75@2 p cra, cher- 
ries 1.25 p bx, cantaloups 2.™ p cra, 
watermelons 20@30c ea, huckleber- 
ries 3.25 p cra, pears 1.50, raspberries 
4, blackberries 1.60, currants 3.2%. 
Corn 2c p bu, oats (Se, baled tim- 
othy hay 14@15 p ton, middlings 28@ 
29, hran 26@27. Cmy tub butter 24 
@25c p |b, prints 25e, dairy 18@20aq 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 82¢c 
per bu, oats (8c, rye Shc, bran 24@25 
p ton, middlings 26@228, baled timoe- 
thy hay 13@15. Cmy tub butter 2 
@24c p Ib, prints 2Z5ec, dairy 2c, f ec 
cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 27¢ p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, chickens 
17c, turkeys lGc, ducks 13@14c, geer* 
12c. New potatoes 2.50 p bbl, apples 
WOc@1 p bu, blackberries 8@9%c p at, 
muskmelons 4@8 p 100, watermelors 
2W@30c ea, peaches 1.25@1.75 p era. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 26@28e p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, chickens 
17@18b, ducks 11@12c. New potatoe: 
$1.20 p bu,,old potatoes 80c, onions 
1, cabbage 3@4 p 100 heads, new ap- 
ples W@Me« p bu, blackberries 10@ 
12c p at, currants 8@10c, huckleber- 
ries 8@12c, peas The p bu, wax beans 
80c@1, tomatoes 2.25 p cra, green 
corn 8@10c¢ p doz, cukes 8@10c, cauli- 
flower 0c p doz, squash S8@12c e 

At Rochester, wheat Sic p bu, rye 
82c, corn Shc, oats 63c, bran $26 p tor, 
middlings 28. New beets 12c p do; 
bchs, cabbage 30c p doz heads, celer’ 
40c p doz, green corn 8@10c, cukes 
25@%c, green beans 2Z5c p bskt, new 
potatoes 1 p bu, radishes 12c p doz, 
squash 25c, tomatoes 7c p bskt, canta- 
loups 1 p carrier, peaches 1.50, water- 
melons 20@30c ea, new apples 20@ 
20c¢ p bu, currants 4@5c p Ib, rasp- 
berries 9@10c p qt. Cmy tub butter 
2he p Ib, dairy 18@20c, f c cheese 
12c. Fresh eggs 23c p doz, live chicks 
12c p Ib, ducks 12@1%e, new timothy 
hay 11@13 p ton 

At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 22@23c 
p Ib, prints 24@2hc, dairy 18@20¢, f 
c cheese 18@14c. Fresh eggs 2A@ 

p doz, live turkeys 12@14c p Ib, fowls 
12@13c, broilers 17@20c, ducks 12@ 
13c. New potatoes $290@3 p bbl, 
wax beans 1 p bu, green beans 1@ 
1.25, cabbage 3 p 100 heads, cukes 85c 
p doz, carrots 10@20c, local lettuce 8 
@12c, tomatoes GOMR0c p cra. Cur- 
rants 6@7c p at, huckleberries 8@10-. 
blackberries 7@&c, peaches 1.25@1.75 
p carrier, cantaloups 171. p cra 
























































































EVENINGS AT HOME 
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ee throbbed up into his throat. His knees dont! They made me do it! Mother Aunt Mary denounced slave , even 

The Physician and the Man trembled. involuntarily he threw out was dying, and I promised! oh, 1. he slavery of black men, who smoked 
his hand for support; it touched the promised! (her niece admitted that Jimmie 

By Emma C, Dowd stone gateway of the Warburton es- She hid her face in her hands. The moked) and drank a great deal, but 


y 





os tate! He heard the “Here we are!” man’s lips twitched. His breath was vho wouldn’t talk back. 
S Doctor Nelson swung him- of his companion as if just waking caught—and caught again She stood Imagine Aunt Mary’s chagrin when 
self down “from the coach, from a dream. With the awake ning, there, her slight form shaken by sup- he learned that Jimmie, th« helper, 





gave his hand-bag to a the armor of the physician hid ‘his pressed sobs, she was ‘so beautiful, 





: . an « art ° 
waiting porter, and walked weakness, and he walked onward with she was if ee ee = Which and Why ? 
up the steps of the Big @ firm step. __He took age 4 a. a ae 
Bear inn, he already felt It was the woman who flinched #*™S5 dropped, his hands clinched, anc Bt ‘ites dtebion blished j 
ten years rounger than when the names were pronounced he heard himself saying, in cold, pro- ! 1e «sto published in the 
Ppa y 6 : : ‘ fessional ‘tones: “No, June, [ don’t household. department during the 


when he had left the Grand Only for an instant, however, then she ; a pee eat rap . 
Central Station that morn- met the grave eyes with @ gracious — you. month of August, which do you like 











ing. The breath of the smile, and extended her welcoming there oa — with Bal ere — ane ie oe do sou like 
north woods was in his nostrils, the hand with the grace which the other That oe ty Navid’ Nolaon refousht soonapo on tol yA We will Bive a 
inspiration of the forest was in his remembered so well. its life athe ’ a ice sas ter y 586 8 = BROS PION col the best 200. 
soul; he was glad to be alive. The doctor followed Mrs Warbur- 1is i © bat e, . omorrow morn ng word article ans we ring these ques- 
‘ Pas He a = ‘ x the physician would meet his com-_ tions. The only conditions are that 
Sitting on the piazza late that night, ton from her husband’s bedchamber, rades with the pleasantries that won rou confine your criticism withi 
he puffed contentedly at his cigar, and “4nd down the wide stairway. At the iin Srienie his upliftin z “words and ciate d wna Pod of HK) —— - 
vondered why he had so long held foot she turned and faced him, the smiles would be oa gt his pa- ; If the aamanee in ales aie a sul rit 
«ut against his hospital comrades dauestion tin her eyes. aes ig dena alii walod itl the vaatls subscrintion with ae 
when they had urged this vacation “An immediate operation is his only overs SoRESe SRS TOR NEES WEN Se yeRes re a riggs — e creds 
‘Two men sauntered his way and seat~ chance,” he answered. ‘ Destiny. He rebelled against the ited Priya their DESO. 2 af they pre 
od themselves near 7 a Did the glimpse of a possible es- power that had sent him into the wil- fer, it will be st nt to some friend with 
“- perfect paradise!” one was say- cape from bondage light her face? derness to save the life of the brute thet compiim: mg Phere wets be five 
ing. “Trouble would anerms poy Or was it the flicker of the lamp- that blocked two paths to happiness. pt a in _ August. We want 
place up here.” : flame overhead ? Slowly, agonizingly, he reviewed the Vvour can id opinion of them. 
“No getting away from that,” the “And Doctor Cranston can’t get here lagen cc Mle cere cgay ll . 
other replied. “See those lights yon- until eight o’clock,” she murmured <itaage ye- pens Je na t as alae anid 
der?) The man who lives there—if “l am afraid that will be too late,” '° ' & darkened chamber, his pulses 
he isn’t dead—has more money than he said. “Every hour lessens hii ss his moonth By, hartge piace 
he knows what to do with. He’s a chance.” ded ue ae nage 4 poi yee 
conceited, overbearing fellow, with a “Then ‘there is no hope!” Her FAP and the issue was life or 
beauty of a wife and a cherub of a cheeks paled, Awe was in her eyes. corte. ae ae . tans 
kid, and half the time he’s drunker “If you can trugt me” ' oe, I rigee-* 4 = - wr 3 we 
than a sailor! But that isn’t what ails “Oh, I didn’t know!” The color It: Fierce JOY ae the By oon vf 
him now, and it looks as if he was came back. Her thought was fleet He dropped his head upon his hands, 
“bout done for.” and clear, ‘“Your—instruments?” and tears trickled down his fingers, 
“What's the matter?’ “Are at the inn. Once I needed Gh, June! June! my tittle June: 


S > ig ein ata et 

“That's the question. He was taken sar “a yee then IT have kept them ais scaae aaschee area nanken 
ruddenly this afternoon, and the with me. Go4 for David Nelson’s streneth 
Shawecut doctor don’t seem to do any “Then do it, of course! T leave him . iat fet walls 
good—clever fellow, but he'll never in your hands—and God’s,” she add- . ° 
need a very big hat. They've sent ed softly. Jimmie the Helper 
now for a New York phy8ician, but With the assistance of the “clever” BY EVANGELINE 
he can’t get here before morning. 'he Shawecut doctor the operation § pro- en es 
man may be dead by that time; they ceeded. But at the most critical junc- T HIS was Aunt Mary’s first visit 








say he’s in terrible agony. Generally ture the surgeon suddenly found his to the farm. She hadn’t ap- 
we have two or three doctors here. power swept from him—the man, the proved of her nicce’s marriage, 
Tonight, as luck will have it, there poor, weak man, helf the knife! And not that she objected to Harry, but 





isn’t a single one on the register.” the man’s hand trembled! One false she did object to farm life and farm 
Doctor Nelson thought a moment, stroke, and there weuld be no ob- work. 

then tossed away his cigar, and stacle in the path of his desire! For “You ought to have a competent 

walked over to the others, an awful moment heaven and hell girl the year round,” she declraed, 


” 


“Pardon me, he said, “but I were in the balance. Then the instru- “I’m going to read the riot act to 
couldn't help hearing your conversa- ment was again in the firm grasp of Harry.” 














tion. I am a physician, one of the the physician, and steadily and well it “But you musn’t, indeed you 

house surgeons of the Joy Edwards performed its perilous task. mustn’t!” her niece implored. We've 

hospital, New York. If I can be of Doctor Nelson remained to see his got along very comfortably as you see 

use, I shall be very glad to give my patient out of danger. It was Mrs through the winter. Jimmie’s such a 

services until the physician sent for Warburton’s wish. help.” 

arrives.”’ His last visit to the sick room ‘had Aunt Mary raised her hands in mute 

“Well, this is lucky!” exclaimed the been made, and he lingered below protest. She’d heard nothing but Progress 

clerk of the Big Bear inn. “It will be stairs to give a few general directions. Jimmie, Jimmie, since she’d set foot BY T. W. B. 

a mighty relief to that ‘little woman Suddenly his listener broke from her 0 , os yen ange — i acta 
| over yonder to have somebody ’ro reserve and cried out, like a soul in ank full of water for the cattle. Jim- : : : » 
that cious. tar Mga ya 7 Henna oth cd oes mie threshed the grain, cut the fodder at used to be, & used to be & mm 

right over, doctor. But how on earth “Oh, David, don’t blame me! Don’t! 4nd worked the fanning mill. Jim- dong, long ago ; 

did that M D on ‘the register escape mie pumped water for the house, That lithesome maids with sturdy 

me, that’s what I'd like to know!” nasi ~ sawed the wood, operated the separa- > arms and fair checks all aglow 
“Tt isn’t there. TI never was very tor and the churn and—oh, shock- The rich cream churned till richer, 

‘proud of being a doctor.” : ing—did the washing. ; still the yellow butter came; 
; The other eyed him attentively. “T Aunt Mary gathered up the soiled Ah that, upon the snowy bread, were 
; guess you are the first one,” he said. clothes she'd brought downstairs! No " butter wo th the name : 
| As they walked on, the clerk ob- man, not even a Chinaman, she vowed, But now no more the dairy maid, 

served: “Queer, ain’t it, how a woman hould wash her clothes. with eyes of brown or blue, 


“But he’s not a Chinamen,” inter- gends o’er her rows of shining pans, 
osed her niece. “He's not yellow— 
he’s black and—” 

This was too much for Aunt Mary’s 
ense of proprieties, and she Was mnpe 
sweeping from the room. “But, 
Aunt Mary, IT put the clothes in the 
washing machine and then T set Jim- 


i will stick to a man through thick and 
: thin?—and it’s mostly thick for lots 
' of em! Now if anybody ever de- 
: served a good husband it is that little 
Mrs Warburton.” 

The name struck David Nelson like 
a blow. For an instant he felt 


her laughter ringing true. : 
The churn, alas, is obsolete! The dairy 
maid—ah me! 
butter somehow isn’t 
same as it used to be 


quite the 





When to and When Not to Drink Tea 











stunned. ie te ror ani r > time ave 
“Some women wouldn’t be sorry to | —- Aen Rend yg © oe agg ig —Tea in its relation to the human 
‘be_rid of such a beast,” ran on his Rife. . lothes ready for rinsing. Of course, Stomach and digestion has been the 
‘ companion, “but she ain’t that kind. | immine turns the wringer, but I subject of careful study by a com 
She'll do everything to save him—TI'd andle the clothes and that makes mission in England and the result 
stake my life on her every time! Pret- he labor so light you see,” her niece summed up in a few words is that tea 





pread and 
It may be 
f which 


ty as a pic‘ure she is, and never too 
proud to speak to anybody!” 

The doctor shrank from making 
sure his conjecture. It might mot be 
—yet what if it were! The other set- 
tled it with a word. 

“Yes, I telb you she is altogether too 


explained. as a beverage is good with 
Aunt Mary had to admit that Jim- butter, but bad with meat. 

mie was very unobtrusive. H> didn’t safely used with sweets, all o 

sit at table; he never came into the is good news to tea drinkers 

heuse; in fact, Aunt Mary had never —- 

even seen Jimmie. Sometimes she felt “When a man tries to hide his Te 

compunction as to Jimmie’s treat- ligion he is wasting time covering UP 

#000 a woman for Russell Warbur- ees ment. When her niece unfolded to an invisibility.” 

ton!” 1 SSeS her their plans, hers and Harry’s, for : —————e ut 

a Then the soul of David Nelson cried Grandsire Hopper: “Yes, sir! I’m getting more work out of Jimmie, she “There is nothing imaginary abo 

out within him, “I cannot meet her! threescore days and ten today, and questioned if he wasn’t after all an the weakness that results from W? 

I cannot! I cannot!” ,. His,.heart,. spry yet!” overworked, ill-treated sort of slave. over imaginary ills.” ’ 


























The Art of Living 


LEN JOILNSON, RI COLLEGE OF 


AGBI 





who said 
on earth 


BY i: 

T was Frederic Harrison 
| that man’s business here 

is to know for the sake of living, 
and not to livé for the sake of know- 
ing. That sentence seems to contain 
all the raison d’e-.re of the present-day 
changes in education. “Of what use is 
jt to a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” Of what use 
is it to anyone to t.ke in mental or 
physical food and not live more purely, 
more sweetly, more truly, more nobly, 
and more fully because of it? Life, life 
in its totality, its fullness, isthe goal; 


not just today’s comfort, but tomor- 
row’s happiness, and true health, 
beautiful life, may be gained only 


through right living Before the men- 
tal or moral powers are capable of de- 


velopment, the physical organism 
must be fed, hence proper nutrition 
may be considered as one of the most 
important factors in the art of right 
living. It is fundamental to life 

The greatness, the nobility and the 
power of any country may rise only 
as high as the level of the men and 
women who make up its population. 
This is true of states, cities, towns, of 


large and small communities, as of the 


whole country at large. To permit 
three-fourths, one-half or one-fourth 
of the population to be dwarfed and 
limited, to exist in an underfed, 
meager sort of a way is to decrease 
our power and limit our growth. 
Wholesome milk for the babies; un- 
adulterated food products of proper 
value; a safe water supply, a proper 


sewerage system, sanitary dwelling 
places, these it is the duty of those 
who know to provide, or insist shall 
be provided for those who cannot 


make the fight for themselves. 

Now in order to attain fine physical 
vigor, in order to retain our acquired 
health, strength and power under the 
conditions imposed upon us by modern 
progress it is necessary to have a 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
body, not that there may be conscious- 
hess, but unconsciousness of it it has 
been said that our stomachs and social 


positions bear a strong resembliance, 
in that we do not think of either un- 
less there is something the matter 
with it. To be well, to be strong, to 
be efficient, to live right the funda- 
mentals of wholesome living have to 


be observed. And these 
are proper nutrition, proper exercise, 
proper rest, proper sleep, proper 
amount of fresh air and proper relax- 
ation*or play. And of these nutrition 
is the most primal, the others more or 
a depending upon the sufficiency of 
this. 


fundamentals 


NUTRITION AND ENERGY 

In the subject of nutrition lies all 
that is now known as to the produc- 
tion of human energy, and the pro- 
duction of human energy must be 
considered before the direction of it 
may be talked about The taking of 
food into the body has to do with its 
selection, its quantity and kind, and 
its preparation. 

The requisites of gastric digestion 
are, first, a proper amount of gastric 
juice; 2, a proper amount of food; 3, 
Properly cooked food: 4, sufficient 
mount of water: 5, proper mastica- 
ton and time taken in eating; 6, not 
eaiing when tired; 7, not to take vig- 
orous muscular exercise immediately 
after eating. 


NEED OF BODY ACTIVITY 

Proper hutrition is basic, but to se- 
me this end muscular activity is es- 
ntial. A lack of muscular tone re- 
tds every process in the body. The 
physical and chemical changes in the 
eens are more or less dependent 
= bodily activity. The regulation 
he heating apparatus of the human 
area is dependent upon muscular 
ale hia Congestion of the blood ves- 
Meson mented or relieved by proper 
Saet tes exercise. The work of the 
me 8 increased; the depth an‘ fre- 
pan of respiration and the digestive 
emeat are kept in tone all by proper 
sage ar work. Turkish baths, mas- 
as electric treatments, meticine, 
€se are but makeshifts for the 
things. To be strong, to be well. 


to be efficient and to be happy one 
must do right physically, quite as 
well as morally. 
NERVES 

The nervous system is more or less 
disccily dependent upon the muscular. 
You earnot separate the parts of the 
and unwholesome _ condition, 
improper acts, lack of air, lack of 
food and lack of exercise all tell upon 
the instrument which transmits all our 
impulses and thoughts. Now care of 
the nervous system begins with nutri- 
tion, but it goes on to the hygiene of 
rest and sleep. Rest and sleep are as 
the oil of the engine, and this must 
be used or friction and presently a 
break-down ensues. Sleep alone gives 
opportunity for the repair of the cells. 
Change of work is rest, but that does 
not mean relaxation, and in that only 
is complete restoration. 

The art of living is npt a little thing 


body, 





in either thought nor deed. To live 
right takes all that a man has of 
courage and fortitude. 
More Golden Gossip 
SUPPLEMENTING THE GOSSIP IN THE IS- 
SUE OF JULY 
FROM A LIGHTHOUSE 
Another letter from a lighthouse 


keeper’s family away off on the New 
Brunswick coast requested old school 
books, magazines and advertising 
“You see,” the letter explained, “sup- 
plies only reach us twice a year, and 
we order a list of our own from the 
nearest city, so we trust almost en- 
tirely tothe magazine advertising mat- 


ter as to what to order. I really be- 
lieve we enjoy our shopping as well 
as those who can personally select 
their goods, as we have all the pleas- 
ures of anticipation and later real- 
ization. We always select from stand- 
ard goods, and the guarantees the 
magazines furnish are of inestimable 
satisfaction to us, as we feel pretty 
safe in ordering. Our selections for 
Christmas especially interest every- 
one in the lighthouse, both young 
and old Our requirements, as you 


may imagine, are somewhat different 
from yours. Shopping bags, travel- 
ing trunks, ostrich feathers, visiting 
cards, and fine raiment 
would superfluities to us, al- 


automobiles 
prove 
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WORTH YOUR TIME 


though we like to know about them, 


while all that pertains to fashions, 
fancywork, house supplies, cooking 
utensils, music, phonograph records, 
books and industries brings new and 
absorbing interests in.o our narrow 
and monotonous lives. We always 


like to know of little things in the Arts 


and crafts with which we can beau- 
tify our home, and every advance in 
house and home-making which we 


can utilize here in our tower in the sea, 
we gladly seek for.’’—|Light Keeper's 
Wife. 
HARD SHOPPING 

Still another woman wrote: “For 
years I had worried along in my 
housekeeping with the antiquated 
kitchen utensils owned by my mother- 
in-law, force of habit partly, and 
parily because I only leave the ranch 
once or twice a year for the nearest 
town, where the selection there is of 
the poorest and cheapest kind, the 
journey, a hard one, thirty miles on 
horseback, often over trackless prairie 


or forest, rocks and with rivers to 
ford and hills to climb. By the time 
my destination is reached I am a 
tired wreck, dust-covered, hairpins 
Scattered by the way, and bitten by 


innumerable mosquitoes. It is anything 
but a pleasure to shop, and then with 


a country store filled with smoking, 
chewing cowboys sitting on top of 
cracker barrels from which I must 
replenish my store, dogs sniffing, flies 
buzzing and all. such an_- uninyiting 
seen of shiftless disorder one must 
lose all claims to fastidiousness. It 
is the only store in town and you 
must pay whatever the lordly pro- 
prietor deems it fitting to demand 


Now for several years batk, six of us, 
neighboring ranchers, have ordered 
all our dry goods, cooking materials, 
kitchen utensils, clothing, Christmas 
gifts and merchandise of every sort 
from our nearest city, demanding the 
Standard goods vouched for by our 
leading ‘periodicals. Our magazine 
advertising pages are to us what your 
city store displays are to vou. We 
shop as eagerly and as intelligently as 
the best of city patrons, perhaps more 
so, as we can do it all quietly and at 
our lelsure in the seclusion of our 
own homes without all the distrac- 
tions, temptationsand disappointments 
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HOWARD FREEMAN 


In the Good Old Days 


BY A. M. 


In the good old days when I was young, 
I liked to hear the songs they sung; 

I tell you what, that song was fine 
"Bout Dandy Jim and Caroline! 

But nowdays, when young folks sing, 
You can’t catch on to anything, 

They play the organ up 80 loud 


And then they holler at the crowd. 


WW 


good old 
was 


In the 
The world 
An old ox-team 
But nowdays 


most folks 
Just want to leave this earth and fly; 


JOHNBON 


In the good old days, at singin’-school, 
Oh how we used to laugh and fool. 
But I just had the grit I gum 

To ax to see my gal safe hum 

But nowdays when the meetin’s out, 
The young man simply turns about 
And asks some gal that’s goin’ his way, 
If she'll aecept his company 


wW 


days of long ago, 
moving 
And before they’d heard ay engine puff 
moved fast 


kind 0’ slow; 


enough: 
oh! my, 





my, 


And the rest so discontented feel 
If they can’t drive an automobile! 
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of the bargain counters, the loss of 
valuable time, the wear and tear of 
clothes and temper and the bitterness 
and envy of seeing what is not within 
the reach of a limited purse. I have 
replenished my stock of kitchen uten- 
sils and can boast of the finest selec- 
tion to be had; my cnhildren are as 
stylishly and welledressed as if resid- 
ing in any large city; we enjoy ail 
ithe refinements of the table and gen-~ 


eral living, and are familiar wita 
every new scientific advance in hy- 
gienic living, entirely through th: 


medium of the invaluable advertisins 
pages of the magazines. They hav. 
truly revolutionized life for the 
dweller inthe wilderness.""—[ Rancher. 


EDUCATING A STOREKEEPER 
Previous to these delightfui _ossips 
which your reaching out of hend; 
and hearts in helpfulness, my life ne 
in a coal mining station was a dreary, 
dismal round. A few newspapers fro.n 
the neighboring city, a paper giving 
stock quotations and a religious week- 
ly which I subscribed for was liter- 
ally all the reading that came in my 
way. Facilities for housekeeping were 
of the poorest, provisions high anl 
of poor quality. While reading of the 
humerous aids to housewives, it 


OCc- 


curred to me that if we few women 
who had so long submitted to the 
extortionate prices, unsanitary stores 


and inferior quality of goods were to 
demand the best of merchandise or 
threaten a mail order system, we 
could compel better conditions in our 
homes, Accordingly I carried the ad- 
vertising pages of your magazines to 
our largest storekeeper and told him 
what I knew of the rats and mice, 
flies and grubs inhabiting his place of 
business where the ingredients 
our daily food had to come from. H> 
laughed heartily at my suggestio 
that he provide us with the standa 
vouched-for supplies of the world + 
best markets. ‘“Picter’s. ma'am,” } 
said, “ all pretty picters; no better, i» 
worse than my stuff an’ no cheap: «. 
I've sold molasses, flour, salt, sug 
an’ shoestrings here for the la 
forty years, an’ I'd like to see.ua 
passel o’ women drive me out.” 
Well, I had no better forjune with 


ol 


the other four dealers in our settic- 
ment, so I made up a list from t' 
magazine, wrote personal letters e - 


plaining these conditions to the man- 
ufacturers and big dealers of all n 
essary staple household supplies an l 


within a week I knew that thy 
meant more than mere “picters.” 

I then gathered in my neighbo 4 
and by demonstrating, I clearly 
showed them the difference betwee i 
pure and adulterated foods, soaps, 
baking powders, spices, samples of 
cloth, Hnings, bed and table linens, 
and even a few examples of kite‘. 
cooking utensils came at my appeal. 
I asked every woman to demanl 
these same goods at our store or el: 
refuse to buy. With a very few e- 


ceptions I succeeded, and now we a: > 
buying pure foods at pure food price ., 
because we know we can get the be, 
for less money than we formerly pa’ | 
for the worst. 

I should enjoy spreading news « 
our triumph far and wide where ut- 


scrupulous men wax rich and ind 
pendent at the expense of our igno- 
rance or distance from bett * 


marketing conditions. When a num\» 


of women club together and bv 
in quantity manufacturers most gen- 
erously offer freight paid to even 
most remote places. Try it and see.- 
[M. 8. F., Pa. 





Telegraphy by Sound Waves—Con- 
trolling distant mechanical move- 
ments by sound waves has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished and promise: 
to be of great future use. An inventcr 
by the name of John Gardner send: 


and receives under-water’ wireless 
messages by means of sound waves. 
We follow that every note differs 


from every other note by reason of t*> 
number of vibrations per second, Mr 
Gardner’s apparatus consists of a re- 
ceiver which {ts sensitive only to 4 
sound wave of a certain key, and % 
sender which shall produce this sour 1 
wave. So successful is his apparatu; 
that it may be possible in the futur» 
to control a submarine torpedo boat 
by means of .hese sound waves at a 
distance of more than 10 miles. 1° 
has the advantage over the present 
wireless system in that there can be 
no confusion through the sending of 


' other messages 
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(i. LEGEND OF THEIRIS- 


By SARA © GRAVES _ 
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Sir Rainbow gave a festival one day, 

bnviting all the lovely flowers of May; 

And she who should most leasing 
colors wear, 

Chosen should be of him, his name to 
bear. F 


The flowers all 
array 


came in sumptuous 


Bedecked, “bejeweled, in colors soft or 
gay, 

Each vied with each in choosing her 
attire, 


Yet each her neighbor’s costume did 


honestly admire, 


At length arrived a charming stranger 
guest 

Who shane among them ali the loveliest. 

None wore their jewels with such be- 
coming grace; 

He robe of blue was matchless as her 
face. 


“Who is this stranger fair?” the ques- 
tion passed 

From lip to lip; but to the very last 

None knew, and none could guess the 
maiden's name; 

The mystery deepened—none 

whence she came. 


knew 


At last a gold-eyed Panse clapped her 
hands; 

“See, see,” she cried, “her gold and azure 
hands! 

Her purple frills! 
wears! 

She has the Rainbow colors, the Rain- 
bow circlet wears!” 


the jewels that she 


Just as she spoke a sun-shot sumn 
shower 

Came dancing out to kiss each laughing 
flower; 

Sir Rainbow 
the rain; 

The stranger's colors matched his own 
again! 


followed, resplendent in 


Then all the rain-kissed flowers together 
sang 

Until the spangled woods 
rang: 

“We know the maiden now, and whence 
she came! 

Sir Rainbow's sweetheart, and /ris is her 
name.” 


Self-Appointed Physicians 


BY UILDA RICHMOND 


with echoes 





Te patient was old and childish 
and petulant, and his daughter 
was ready to burst into tears. 
“T could get along very’ well with 
father,” she confided to a friend, 
when the old gentleman dropped off 
to a sleep, “if only a lot of people 
who come to see him wouldn't think 
it their business to prescribe for him. 
You can’t put them out, for father 
isn’t sick enough for that. I like to 


have him have company—the right 
kind; but these self-appointed physi- 
<«lans make me weary. I've made 


mush poultices to please Mrs Gardner 
and sage tea because Mrs’ Hodge 
thought it a sure cure for every dis- 
ease under the sun, but I draw the 
line at patent medicines. If father 
were younger he would see the folly 
of trying every sort of remedy, but 
he is just childish enough to feel ag- 
grieved if I do not prepare every mess 
callers suggest.”’ 

The poor woman had told her call- 
ers that the doctor did not. want his 
patient excited or irritated, but all 
to no purpose. One old gentleman 
sniffed at the whole race of doctors 
and prescribed home remedies; an- 
other was sure Dr Know-all’s tonic 
was just the thing to take, and all the 
old ladies in the neighborhood were 
ready with their tales of marvelous 
recoveries due to such remedies, some 
patent medicines and some fearful 
and wonderful home compounds. The 
old gentleman was sure his daughter 
did not care whether he lived or 
died, because she would not get him 
all the medicines and preparations 
his callers told him of, and the poor 


woman had a very unhappy time 
of it. 

The people who recklessly _ pre- 
scribe for every ache and ill, and 


-yho insist that sick persons must be 
doped with their pet compounds, 
never seem to think of the trouble 
and positive danger they are bringing 
upon the patient and his _ friends. 
Often patients have pains in one part 
of the body, caused by diseases in 
entirely different. parts. 


One woman 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


whole 
who 


who suffered a 
dizziness, and 
recommended by 


summer from 
tried 
friends, 


physician. Very often home remedies 
everything are excellent, but it stands to reason 
finally did that the patient ought not to try them 


what she should have done at first— all, even though they have done good 


went to a _ reliable 


though, he remarked, it 


der the stomach did not 
tion after all she had put 
From the day she was fitted 

the stomach S should b« 

Ww hs i ee can possibly 
with 


her eyes 


with suitablk glasses 


trouble disappeared, and 


back Another woman 
she would drop dead 
discovered to her 
she had stomach 
the diet 
medicines stopped, the 
was normgil 

Where the patient is 


ease 


really dangerous to allow 


room persons who have 
cretion than to 
think 
known disease. At the 
fending them, they must 
for in many 
citement has a bad 


when the patient is only 
getting well enough to be 
takes care to 


ily sitting room, that it 


physician. 
physician took just twenty minutes to 
tell her it was not her stomach at all, 


trouble, 
was corrected and the patent 


quite ill it is 
no more dis- 4nd 
pres ribe 
will cure every known and un- 


be excluded, 
diseases the 


The in many instances 
sa 


Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 





Was a won- 
need atten- SOMETHING ABOUT SKIRTS 
into it, but atic 
KIRTS for thin, short figures 


made as long as they 
be worn on the 
longer in the house. 


heart dis- Street, and even 


surprise that Short skirts tend to take away the 
and when hight. Very tall, thin women must 
first of all reject .dark, plain colors 

heart action and select plaids, checks and figured 
goods of any kind except vertical 


The gown must be fashioned 
in the sick- On the fluffy order. Flounces, frills 
furbelows will be becoming as a 
skirt, waist and 


stripes. 


decoration to the 
sleeves 


what they 


risk of of- If you want heavy plaited cloth to 
stay in position through damp weath- 


least ex- er and rough usage, it is better to 
tendency It is stitch down the very edges of the 
ailing or is plaits with tiny, almost invisible 

in the fam- seams The skirt with trimming was 


almost a nuisance, for it was hard to 


circumvent the men and women who make and went out of fashion very 
know everything about medicine in soon. 

their own opinions Especially do The knife-plaited skirts have dis- 
elderly people like to try everything appeared from the wardrobe of well 


just like children, and 


about as hard to manage 
like 
or herb teas, it is well to humor them, 
medicine 


remedies are harmless, 


but no patent 
given without the advice 


they are just dr 


of a reliable to be 


ssed women, but other plaits hold 
their own. The skirt will continue 
plaited. 

When making skirts it is impossible 
that some slight alteration may need 
made, as one hip is usually 








Where the 
poultices 


should be 








elsewhere on this page:' 

















SKIRTS IN GOOD TASTE 


Description of these skirts will be found in Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 


Note that No 4016 should be: No 4016A. 


larger than the other U 


, nless th 
alteration is very slight, the maller 
hip should be padded. The pag is 
worn under the corset, and if it ig 


properly adjusted and sewed in 
will be no more trouble. 
Too much thought cannot be g 

Se are ¢ Vv 
to -finishing the placket, which “ipa 
most important item in skirt makin 
You will notice that placket é. 
sions are allowed on all good 
terns, the right one being turn d = 
der for a hem and the left forms the 
underlap‘and hooks and effect 
the closing? The patent fast 


, therg 


exten. 





‘iP tenin, 
or snaps Similar to those on sions 
may be used for hooks and eyes but 
no matter which are used, care must 


be taken to hav 
that they are not visible and when 
closed that the skirt is perfectly 
smooth at this noint. 

A style of senm much favored for 
tailor effects is called th “lapped” 
seam, in which case tne edge of one 
gore is lapped over the opposite gore 
and the edges stitched flat ‘till ane 
other style is the “strapped” sea 
which is nothing more than the ordj- 
nary kind covered with a Strapping 
of goods, cut bias so that it will more 
easily stretch over curved seams. 

FOUR GOOD SKIRTS 

No 3841—T welve-Gored Plaited 
Skirt, finished in round length, 22, % 
26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist : 

No 3761—F ie ht-Gored 
Skirt, 22, 24, 2, 28, 30 and 
waist. 

No 4016—This should b 
and in ordering please so de 
A Good Walking Skirt, 22, 
30 and 32-inch waist. 

No 3912—Attriactive Plaited Skirt 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. - 


them so urranged 


Circular 
52-inch 


1O16A 
ignate, 
24, 26, 23 


HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this o“ic« 

inechdiciapaiineicies 

The “Pestiferous” Fly—Everybody 
knows that flies are a nuisance. They 
bother when you try to sleep and they 
disgust when they get in the coffee. 
It is only recently, however, that there 
has been a waking up to the danger- 
ous character of these common pests 
Flies are among the greatest germ 
carriers in existence. They are born 
in filth and they are tracking germs 
wherever they walk. Eliminate the 
fly and there will be a tremendous 
reduction of disease. It isn’t enough 
to shoo flies out; every fly in the house 
Should be killed. Better still, no flies 
should be allowed to come in. The 
farmer who screens ‘his house thor- 
Ougly upstairs and down takes a long 
step toward the preservation of the 
health of the inmates. Kansas has @ 
law requiring all fruits, meats, vege 
tables, etc, displayed in the show wile 





dows to be covered so that fligs and 
dirt cannot reach them. Such a law 
should be enforced in every state im 


the union, 


Danger In Soft Drinks—A word of 
warning comes from the dairy and 
food division of the Pennsylvania de 
partment -of agriculture relative to 
danger existing in many of the 80 
called soft or summer drinks. Inve® 
tigations show that the brilliant, at- 
tractive color of many syrups used 
in these drinks is obtained with ant 


line dye. Not a few syrups are pree 
served by means of benzoate of sods 
or salicylic acid. Cochineal, which, 
as everyone knows, is obtained from 


insects, has been found used as col- 
oring matter. As children are the 
greatest patrons of the high colored, 
strong flavored syrups the warning is 
timely. Al) the chocolate and sarsar 
parilla syrups tested by this depart- 
ment were found pure. 





The boy 


“4 
man and the boys 
likely to siand 
the man’s stom- 


The Boy and His Stomach 


is father of the 

stomach is pretty 
the same relation to 
ach. While he can apparently ont 
everything and anything with impu 
nity, or at worst demanding nothing 
more than a dose of castor oil to 

him right, he may be laying the foun 


dations for years of dyspepsia fg 
£ ity. Particulars) 
ing in maturity Cheap 


summer is he subect to danger. a 
candies or adulterated syrups a 
soft drinks, etc, tempt him on every 
hand. They are dangerous. Te 
him to be carefuleof what he eats 
drinks. Give him a fair chance. 


on eR am 
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aves practical aid through the experi- 


ence of sister housewives 






$3 


PRACTICAL TALKS 


——_—_——— PROM«—_—_————_ 


OUR TIOUSEWIVES 


firs, 








[This department has been established 
a means of giving our busy house- 


From time 


to time under this heading will be print- 
ef articles of an intensely practical na- 


ture weve 
3 0 

femselves methods of 

brightening 


the 
who 


personal 
discovered 
lightening 

daily 


experi- 

for 
and 
life. 


from 
those 


the routine of 


All our readers are cordially invited to 


entribute to 


this department.—The 


fditors.} 


cabbage, 


Four Delicious Catsups 
shredded 
onions, 


gal 
voung 


very fine ly Vf, 


Chop 
adding 1S 


(rareripes), 1 pt sliced ten- 

der string beans, 2 cups 

green corn, 1 doz cucum- 

—bers cut in cubes, and 2 

AL tablespoons celery seed; 
place these ingredients over 

the fire, with suflicient vinegar to 
prevent burning, and pour over the 
following blended together: Two 


tablespoons olive oil, 1 
grated 
mustard, 1 


tablespoon 
cup ground 
mustard seed, 


h, % 


horse-radi 
cup 


% lb brown sugar, 1 tablespoon each 


ground mace allspice cinnamon and 
cayenne, With salt to taste Cook 
slowly, stirring constantly, and mash- 
ing the mixture until it is thick and 
smooth; bottle and store in a dark, 
ool place. 

With PEPPERS 

Cut into small pieces 4 doz red pep- 
pers, adding 1 qt each of cider vine- 
gar and cole water, 2 grated roots 
horse-radish, 6 chopped onions, two 
tablespoons of mustard seed and one 
of salt. Allow th catsup to boil 
gently for 10 minutes, and then stir 
inl-cup brown sugar, letting it cook 
for 1 hour longer. Thin slightly with 
tarragon vinegar and bottle cold. 
QREOLE CUCUMBER 

Grate 8 doz ripe cucumbers into a 
large bowl, let stand 3 hours, then 
drain off liquid that will form. Meas- 


ure the pulp and to 
grated Spanish 
cayenne 
salt, eround 


quart add 2 
onions, 1. saltspoon 
and 1 teaspoon each 
cloves and _  allspic: 
Bring slowly to a _ boil, pouring in 


every 


pepper 


gtadually as the catsup begins to sim- 


wv 


PY 


mer 1 pt white win cook 
until thick and seal in 
SPICED GRAPE 

Bet an earthen jar containing 6 Ibs 
Concord grapes in a larger vessel of 
boiling water and cook until the skins 
burst; ‘carefully strain off every par- 
tele of juice, and return to fire, add- 
Ing to each quart of juice 1 pt gran- 


vinegar; 
glass jars 


lated sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 tablespoon whole cloves, 
% a grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 


ground allspice and 1 tablespoon pow- 
dered cinnamon; boil slowly for about 
lhour and pour boiling hot into self- 
aling bottles. Delicious to 
With game. 


serve 





Sweet Pickle Palate Ticklers 


HAT is nicer served with cold 
Meat than well prepared sweet 
Pickles? Here are several so 


$004 that to try them once will sure- 
mean more. 


Pkactres 

Pare choice, firm peaches of 
ae flavor. Many prefer cling- 
Ones for this purpose, but as they 


heed more manipulation at the cable, 
freestoncs are recommended. If the 
omer are used leave whole; the lat- 
lt should be cut in halves, stoned 
the kernels of at least a chird 
Added to the peaches. Weigh the pre- 
pared fruit and put into a deep stone 
fk. To 7 Ibs of fruit allow 4 lbs 
t brown sugar, 1 pt pure cider 
<i of medium strength, 1 oz stick 
mnamon, 1 rounding tablespoon of 
© allspice and 1 rounding tea- 
Mwhole cloves. Tie the spices in 
Sesecloth, boil with the sugar and 
bp for 5 minutes, skim well, and 
Gone ting hot over the fruit. Cover 
Ment” and stand in a cool place over 
- The next morning drain off the 
boll for 10 minutes with the 
2, ¢kim and pour boiling hot 





over the fruit. Continue this process 
for three successive mornings. The 
last morning add the fruit to the 
syrup and spices and boil gently until 
pierced easily with a fork, then skim 
out and put into the crock. Continue 
to boil syrup until it is as thick as 
molasses. If, after the second boil- 
ing, it does not seem spiced enough, 
add more spices tied in a fresh bag. 
When the syrup is done, reheat the 
peaches in it, then fill into self-seal- 
ing glass jars as in canning. Although 
pickled fruit will keep in the crock if 
securely tied, it is decidedly prefer- 
able to seal it in jars. 
PEARS JUST AS GOOD 

Pare fruit that is sound, not 
ripe, leaving it whole with the 
on. Make a syrup as dirceted for 
peaches. Add the pears and cook 
them until tender the first morning, 
then proceed as with peaches. 
TEMPTING QUINCES 


over- 
stems 


Scrub ripe, yellow quinces of 
fine flavor with a gmall_ vege- 
table brush to remove the down, 
wipe dry and cut out any spots 
or decayed portions Slice, without 
paring, into rounds a fourth of an 
inch thick, leaving in both core and 
seeds, unless imperfect, then weigh. 
Put the fruit, a thin layer at a time, 


in a steamer or colander over boiling 
water, cover closely and steam until 
it. is perfectly tender, then place in 
a stone jar Make a syrup of 4 Ibs 
sugar, 1 pt of vinegar of medium 
strength, 1 pt of the water over 
which the fruit was steamed, 1 oz 
stick cinnamon, a heaping tablespoon 
allspice berries and a level tablespoon 
of whole cloves to 7 Ibs of fruit. Then 
proceed as directed above. 
WATERMELON BECOMES DELICIOUS 

Pare off the outside green as thin as 
possible, place pieces in a granite pan 
and sprinkle with salt. Let stand a 
few hours or over night, then put in 
weak vinegar, or vinegar and water; 
let stand until you an pierce it with 
a fork Remove and drain To 7 
lbs fruit take 3% Ibs sugar, 1 qt of 
vinegar, cloves, cinnamon bark, a few 


mustard seeds and a little horse- 
radish Simmer to a syrup and pour 
»ver the melon 





Tomatoes in Many Ways 
Sr Bw. FT, 
r Ht good things of summer 
[ should never go “to waste, but 
rather become the delicacies of 
The following 
ways of using 


recipes are 
the surplus 


winter 
delicious 
tomatoes: 
Rirk TOMATO 
Select 


PICKLES 


smooth, large, 
(not too ripe). Lay them in brine 
(saturated solution of salt and water) 
for 24 hours, then wipe, put into a jar 
with whole spice, cloves, peppercorns 
and broken cinnamon and small but- 
ton onions, or sliced onions, in alter- 
nate layers of tomatoes, spice and on- 


red tomatoes 


ions, having a layer of spice on top. 
Cover with cold cider vinegar and seal. 
They will not be ready for use for 
two months. This pickle is a special 
delicacy, particularly nice with baked 
beans 
“OLD-FASHIONED PRESERVE 

Take 6 Ibs ripe tomatoes, 5 Ibs 


sugar, a bag containing 2 large table- 


spoons ground ginger and cook till 
quite thick. Allow 1 lemon, sliced, to 
every quart can of presrve It can 


be cooked with the tomato or sliced 
into the can as it is being filled 


BUTTER TO SERVE WITH MEATS 


After the ripe tomatoes are cooked, 
salt and put them through the col- 
ander to remove the seeds. Have 


ready an equal amount of sour apple 
well cooked; add it to the to- 
matoes, sweeten slightly, and let it 
boil until the mixture begins to thick- 
en Be careful that it does not burn. 
Put either in jelly glasses or cans. 
This is very good served with meats 


CANNED TOMATOES 
Scald ripe tomatoes and remove the 


sauce, 


skins. Place in a large porcelain- 
lined baking pan, as you would bis- 
cuits, and set in a moderate oven. 
Heat glass jars by filling with water as 


hot as they will bear, When the juice 
begins to boil and bubble up between 
the tomatoes remove them from thé 
oven, fill the jars and seal immediate- 
ly. Turn the jars top downward over 


DOMESTIC ARTS 


_—~o- 


night, tighten the covers in the morn- 
ing, if possible, and keep in a dark 
place. 

GREEN TOMATO MANGOES 


Select smooth, well-grown tomatoes 





showing no signs of ripening. Cut 

across % of the length below’ the Embroidered towels are becoming 
stem, carefully extract the seeds and more popular everywhere, and in the 
pulp, and have ready a filling com- vyariety of patterns shown, nothing is 
posed of 2 parts finely-chopped cab- prettier than this new design for solid, 
bage and 1 part onions, also chopped raised embroidery. It is simple and 
fine, and seasoned to the taste with at the same time very effective. An 
celery and mustard seeds, pepper and embroidered towel makes one of the 
sugar. Fill the temato shells as full pest presents for Christmas, and the 


as possible, and tie the tops firmly on present is none too soon to begin your 


with strong cord. Let the mangoes holiday work. 

lie over night in very strong brine; The design is intended to be 
then soak them for 24 hours in weak stamped on huck toweling, 22 inches 
vinegar. Pack in @ stone jar, leaving jn width, and an initial should be 
plenty of space above them, and fill stamped in the center of the openi 
jar with 3 parts vinegar and 1 part wreath On the other end of tha 
water, sweetened to taste, These 


mangoes can be made either sweet or 


ye y 





sour. Throw in a few pieces of horse- af ) 
radish root to season the vinegar KHL - Pe | \ 
FINE MINCEMEAT a He AO A? JER 
= . ay »\ * ro 
Chop fine 4 qts green tomatoes, CRY PON IRD 
drain off all juice, cover with cold SA=“S= B° PAA eb DPD. 
water; let come to a boil and scald NO 103—TOWEL * SIGN 
for 30 minutes, then drain well. Re- " 
peat till parboiled three times. Ada towel, mamp the scali.p without the 
2 lbs brown sugar, 1 Ib seeded raisins design. The towel should be embroid- 
% lb chopped citron, 1 large half cup ered with white mercerized cotton, 
finely-chopped suet, 1 tablespoon salt Which does not turn yellow like silk 
and % cup strong cider vinegar. Stir and will give better satisfaction. 
well together and cook till thick The perforated stamping pattern 
When cold add 1 teaspoon each for this design is No 108 and will be 
ground cinnamon and cloves and 1 %€nt postpaid for 10 cents. The ma- 
tablespoon grated nutmeg. Stir thor- terial for embroidering the towel will 
oughly and keep (while it lasts) in a e Sent postpaid for 15 cents, and a 
stone jar. stamped towel 22 inches wide and 1% 
yards long for $1 During August 
stamping material will be sent free 
Is Your Child in Danger?—In oth- with each order for perforated pat- 
er words, does your boy or girl use qa ‘terns. Order by number of our Fancy 


public drinking cup at school or else- Work Pattern Department, this office, 





where? An exhaustive study of this be 

subject by Prof Davidson of Lafay- How’s This for a Clock?—What is 
ette college shows an appalling con- said to be the largest clock in Amer- 
dition in the average school drinking ica has just been completed for a 
cup He found bacteria of tuberculo- factory building in Jersey Cits The 
sis, pneumonia, and other diseases, to dial is 40 feet 6 inches tn diameter 
say nothing of the millions of harm- The minute hand measures 20 feet 
less bacteria deposited there by the from the end of the hub to the tip 
successive drinkers. Children should and weighs with the counter balance 
be taught not to drink from the com- {40 pounds At night the hands are 
mon drinking cup. Mere rinsing. outlined by rows of electric lights. 
is not sufficient. In a recent artick ae 

gy Re mage gine per ar ea After accomplishing some things it 
in this thoughtless habit of drinking takes a lpt of watching to keep them 
after others. Some of the most ter- accomplished. 


diseases 
innocent per- 


rible in the world’s list of 
are thus transmitted to 
sons Think it over. 





Sugar Is a Bad Thing when it is left 











between the teeth over night Teach 
the children to brush their teeth thor- 
oughly after eating candy or sugar in 
any form 4 
WORKING OVERTIME 

Crack a Nut with your teeth and “Well, Uncle Remus, I see you have 
you run the risk of also cracking the a nice, fat turkey for dinner You 
enamel. Where the enamel ¢hips off must have been working right hard 
decay sets in rapidly. Broken teeth lately to be able to have such a 
often result from nut cracking and fine fellow as that.” 


from biting threads and cords “Yas, sah; night wuk, mos’ly.” 








Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 
Brown on the market 

Never before have you" been able to 
make dresses of such rich, fast, and styJish 
brown calicoes. This beautiful shade can- 
not be moved by sunlight, perspiration, or 
soap. The up-to-date designs and splen- 
did quality of these cotton dress-goods 
give unequalled service and satisfaction. 

Beware of all imitations Browns. They are not 
“just as good."’ If your dealer hasn't Simpson 
Eddystone Fast Haze! Krown, write us his name. 
We'll belp him supply you. 

. 
The Eddystone Mfg Co Phila, Pa 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


{ Taree fenerations of ) 


Simpsons have made 


FDpysToNn f 
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|\A Wedding Present 






Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each mouth assist the newly- 
31.00 a 


a) 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Rear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 






wedded home-maker. 
year. $=3 23 Se$ 
With this Journal both one year 61.76 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springtield, Mass. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 














ADVERTISERS on; Editorial. Page |, 
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to all 
stock and stock tancier. 


They are 
and compact when the volume is closed. 


been in their proper turn exposed, 
different anatomical feature. 


Dairymen, Stock 


Every Stockman 
Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 


Breeders 


and Stock Fanciers, 





ag 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 


of Live Stoc 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Live Stock Farming in America in all of its Various 
Branches. 


Ry Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith 


Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, etc. 





A WORK FOR THE MILLIONS 


This is the greatest, most comprehensive 


sections North and South A 


ast, West, 


work 


and finest illustrated work on Animal Husbandry 
published in tl*-or any other country. It is new, authoritative, exhaustive and practical, adapted 
indispensable to every 


breeder of live 


ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principles under the follow- 
ing heads: The classification and 
domestic animals; 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation 
farm crops; systems of stock farming; live stock 
transportation and 
meats and 
Industry. 

Part two deals specifically with each of the different classes of farm 
mules, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and goats; poultry, including chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, 
econcmic importance as game, fish, cat, dog, peacock, swans, catalo, water buffalo, 


origin of domestic 


animal breeding; 


marketing of live stock; 


other animal products; and inspection of 


guineas; squabs; with «a miscellaneous 


principles of stock 


association; 


slaughtering and 


chapter 


animals; the 
farm 
of soil fertility and the 
institutions; expositions and 
curing of meats; 
milk as 


feeding; 


meats and 


on all 


minor 


anatomy and 
hygiene; diseases of live 
utilization of all 


related to Animal 


animals as horses and 


animals of more or less 
camels, etc 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 


The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work. 
The Beef Cattle Industry. 


I. History, Anatomy and Physiology and Vil. 
Breeding of Domestic Animals. 
Il. Principles of Stock Feeding. 


Ill. Diseases of Animals. 1X. 
1V. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. Xx. 
V. Animal l’roducts. XI 
VI. Horses and Mules, XII. 


Vill. 


Dairy 
Swine. 


Cattle 


and Dairy Farming 


Sheep and Goats, 


Poultry. 


Other Useful Animals. 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its 
The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological 
volume at great cost; 
original, authoritative and comprehensive. 
omitted from books of this character, the 
of greatest value to everyone 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs. etc. 
The model when 


én their_relative positions. 


models 


these appear here for the first time. The models are 
i They add the 
very information most sought. 


knowledge 


many superb illustrations, 
especially prepared for this 
entirely new, and are 
which has heretofore been 
They will, therefore, prove 


teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader, 





opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x5 inches. 


The models show in detail the exact location 


lithographed in colors on heavy, serviceable 


and appearance 


paper, 


of all the bones, 


muscles, 
arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. 


the whole arranged to fold flat 
I Each model is an exact representation of the structure 
of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are intended to fold one upon the other in the 
order shown in nature, the deeper details becoming visible only when all the outer layers have 
Each flap is printed on both sides, each side repersenting a 
1 The models are accompanied by an elaborate explanatery key to 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation. 


These models occupy a field peculiarly their own: their merits cannot be adequately described 


In addition 


illustrations and 


because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to compare them. 
there are about 500 magnificent half-tone 
— full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of the different 
reeds, 


drawings, many of 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under common and 


scientific names that every topic can be easily found 
inches). z 





Half Morocco, $5.50, Cloth $4.50. 


Name .... 





I 
Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large 
are all that the most fastidious would possibly desire, ar 


Price—in Cloth $4.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any re 
this order to the sole publishers. 


“To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Book Dept.) 


ader of our paper who copies or cuts out and sends 


439 Lafayette Street, New York 











As per your liberal offer in the American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval (express 
prepaid), one ‘FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK,” elegantly bound in rich, red 
If satisfactory. I agree to pay you 50 cents within five days of 

If 


receipt of the book and $1.00 per month thereafter until I shall have paid a total of $ 
not satisfactory, 1 agree to return the book within five days of receipt. 


POGROMCO cccccccccccccccocccvccccccesccescs 


NOTICE—Cross off the binding not wanted. 


contains 768 royal octavo pages (9%x7 
clear and easily read, and the bindings 


Half Morocco $5.50 
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physiology of 


refrigeration of 





























Selecting a Roof - 


Every prospective builder should show the same dis- 
crimination in the selection of a roof as in the investing 


of money. 


There are a lot of poor roofings on the market. 


Discriminate, examine and test roofing before buying it. You 
c.nnot do that with all roofings, but it is possible to do so with 


FLINTKOTE 


RE X RoorFine 


and we are glad to have you do it. 
If you will send us your name and address we will be 


pleased to send you samples. 


We would like to have you test 


its acid-proof qualities—like to have you prove to yourself 
that REX Flintkote Roofing will not leak or catch fire from 


falling sparks. 


By all means investigate before you buy. 


On 


every roll of REX Flintkote Roofing appears the boy trade- 


mark. 


It is a sign that means thorough roof-satisfaction, 


J.A.&W. BIRD & CO., 56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 


















wheat, ry: 


Every Farmer should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant” Thresher runs with light power and will cle 
, Oats, rice, flax, bariey, kaflir corn and grass 
threshing cow peas and for ‘pulling 
H. P. Gasoline Eagine ee 

Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines, ete. Send for FREE catalogue, 
HEERNER & SONR, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 





an all kinds of graia— 
seeds. Attachments for 
Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 and& 


+ peanuts, 
We also make Level-Tread Powers, 


Any power can be used 














creases the value. 
Jackson's Round Prain Tile meets eve 


Earliest and easicst worked, 
Carries off surplus wate; 
admits air to the soil, I» 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made f 
requirement. Wealso make 


Sa Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic side Walk Tile, etc, Writs 





for what you want and prices. 


J0HN M. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 2G 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 






LANTERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN IKSIST CNA ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
macoceyR.£. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


ROOFING 














The best Red Rope Roofing for 
le per sq. ft., caps and nails in- 
cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
Sample free. 

522 Point St., 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden,N.J. 





STRENGTH, ENDURANCE, 

economy, are the three 

ints to be considered 

when buying aience for your 

= farm. The Frost Heavy We ght 
Kaocked Down and Woven Wire 
Fencesare the strongest fencesknown. 
Willlasta lifetime. Write for catalogue 


WE PAY FREIGHT, 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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NEW YORK STATE FAlK 


Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, ’08 
Agricultural & Industrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 
Increased Premiums Offered in Dalry Cattle Classes. ef 
in Prizes for Butter Fat Tests, Open to Registered ( owed 
breeds. {Dairy Products Classes are so arranged thet every 
son who can do good dairy work of rome kind hase felre 
to win a valuable prize. 4 Guid and Silver Medsis ands 


increase in cash premiums are offered in the Dahy 1 
Y and Swine De 


ment this year. New Classes in the Sheep | an 
partments, also special prizes. % Improved clase ag 
Silver Cups in the Poultry Pepartment. { Revision ¢ 


Domestic Classes brings that department up-to date. 
fication in the Farm Produce, Frvit and Flower ! . 
the most complete inyears. * ‘Ihe Implement se LC -- 
exhibit will be the largest in years. { ‘The New Liber 
Rallding wil! be completed in time to house some of the fined 
exhibits of maehinery ever shown . 
REVISED ENTRY FEE : a 
Entries Close in the Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poet es 
poremonts on August Mth. In the Dairy poner: on 
*roduce, Flowers and Fruit on Sept. 5th Impleme 
Machines and the Butter Fat Test, Sept. 14h. 
SEND FOR PRIZE LIST 
S. C. SHAVER, Secy., N. ¥: 
Rosenbloom Building, Syracuse, X- 
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Hay Stack Covers, Wagon Covers, Horse Covert / 


and all Specialties in Canvas Goods 

Waterproof or Plain. 

Our Waterproof Compound increase: 

sile strength of canvas from 10 to 15 
by actual test. 

Semples and prices submitted upon application. 
Montgomery -Washburn Company, 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y- 


ases the tel: 
~ per cent 
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